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Teaching Children the Ten Commandments 


How can a nodern-minded church 
school teacher do her (or his) duty 
in instructing the children about the 
Ten Commandments? Recently, we 
published an editorial on “Childish 
Religious Education”, in which the 
careless and harmful use of the word 
“God” was condemned. In no single 
aspect of the subject is there greater 
need of sound doctrine than in the 
story and the lesson of Moses. Mrs. 
Howes writes of what she herself has 
done. 


Heplanatory Note 


HIS is intended as a suggestion of the 

way in which the story of the Ten 
Commandments may be given to children, 
with the emphasis on the essentials, and 
omitting the magical or supernatural. <A 
class in which the teaching was actually 
done consisted of boys six to eight 
years old. 

In the previous lesson, the first part of 
the story was given. Some pains were 
taken to give the background of the 
ancient civilization of Hgypt, and to show 
how the Hebrews had changed from a 
wandering shepherd people to workers ou 
the great buildings of the Pharaohs. 

The children were already familiar with 
the story of the baby in the rushes, and 
were allowed to tell it to the teacher. The 
fact was brought out that Moses enjoyed 
a superior education and access to the 
court. His distress over the condition of 
his people, his exile in the country about 
Mt. Sinai, his struggle with his conscience, 
or the Voice of God, that finally bade him 
zo back and help his people, were the 
points brought out; and the dramatic story 
of the Exodus, briefly told, was the climax. 

Hand work consisted in the modeling of 
pyramids, or of small bricks which were 
built up into walls. 


The Lesson 


Now that the Hebrews, or the Children 
of Israel, as they called themselves, were 
safely out of Egypt, they found that there 
was a great deal more trouble ahead of 
them. The country where they were was 
the very driest, most desolate part of the 
desert, and the country from which their 
grandfathers had come was now all taken 
up by different tribes. They had forgotten 
the ways of life in the desert, and were 
not shepherds any more, but used to city 
life and work. It was certainly a lucky 
thing that Moses had been so many years 
in this country, taking care of sheep, for 
now it was he who showed them where 
to find water and search for food. Soon 


_ they were living the old desert life again, 


traveling from one well of water to the 
next one. 

It was the most natural thing that the 
first place where they went was the 
country about Mt. Sinai, where Moses’ 
wife and children were waiting for him. 
This was the country where his great 
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thought had come to him, that he must 
go down into Egypt and save them. From 
the way the story is told, it seems that 
Mt. Sinai was a voleano in those days, 
for it is spoken of many times as having 
smoke about its head, and sometimes even 
fire. As they drew near across the desert, 
they could see this smoke column by day, 
and the glow by night, and it seemed to 
Moses to be leading them home. 

But by the time they had reached the 
mountain, and set their camp near its 
base, they had found out that they needed 
something else just as much as water and 
food. And that was—laws. Can you 
think of a people starting out without any 
laws or government, not knowing what 
they could do or couldn’t do? Why, Moses 
was kept busy all the time just settling 
quarrels and keeping order. One day his 
wife’s father, Jethro, came out to see him, 
and found how busy they kept him; and 
Jethro told Moses that it was not right, 
that he ought to write down some laws, 
and appoint judges, and then, even if 
Moses were to die, the people would be 
properly governed and know what to do. 
And Moses knew that he was right. 

Can you think what you would say, if 
you had to make the laws for a whole 
new people that had not any laws at all? 
What would be the very most important 
things that they must do, or must not do? 


[The children considered this and 
quite easily brought out the ideas: 
Not to steal; not to lie or cheat. After 
some hinting, they added, not. to kill 
people. Other suggestions were vague. 
An attempt was made to suggest ideas 
of kindness or cruelty, but with these 
small boys it did not register.] 


Well, that was just what Moses had to 
do, and it seemed to him very important 
to get the wisest laws he could. He hardly 
felt wise enough to do it himself, but he 
hoped that wisdom would come to him. 
So he left the people in charge of Aaron, 
his brother, for a while, and he himself 


The following prayer was found suit- 
able for two or more children who go to 
bed at the same time, to repeat respon- 
sively with their mother. As a rule, the 
mother took Part 1 and the children 
Part 2, but at times they liked to take 
it the other way around. Cc. F. H. 


1. Lift up your hearts. 
2. We lift them up unto the Lord. 


1. Let us pray. 
2. O Lord, open thou our eyes; 
1. That we may behold the wonders of 
thy world. 
2. O Lord, open thou our ears; 


1. That we may hear thy voice. 
2. O Lord, open thou our hearts; 


1, That thy peace and thy love may 
enter in. Amen. 


went off alone, up on the mountain slopes, 
where once before the Voice of God had 
seemed to tell him the right way. And 
when he came back he brought with him 
ten laws, written on tablets of stone. The 
words, ‘or signs, were cut on both sides 
of the stone, for of course they had no 
paper. 

These were the laws that have been 
famous ever since as the Ten Command- 
ments. 


[At this point the Ten Command- 
ments, in shortened form, where neces- 
sary, were distributed, read, and their 
meaning explained. For the sake of 
clearness, the second was thus given: 
Thou shalt not make for thyself any 
graven images, to bow down thyself 
before them nor serve them.] 


Now you may think that several of 
these laws seem to deal with things that 
are not so very important to us now, about 
worshiping other gods, or bowing down 
before images. But just then that was 
very important, indeed; for they had 
come out of a country full of many 
strange gods, pictured with heads like 
bulls and eagles and what not, and wor- 
shiped with terrible ceremonies and all 
sorts of superstition. Moses wanted first 
of all to have them forget all that and 
believe only in the one great spirit to 
which they had lately given the new name 
of Jehovah (“I am what I am’’). 


The Golden Calf 


You will see how important it was when 
you hear what happened. When Moses 
came back, with these laws in his hands, 
he heard a great noise of shouting and 
singing in the camp. And what did he 
see? While he had been gone, they had 
actually melted together all their golden 
earrings and jewelry, and had made them- 
selves a great golden calf to be a god for 
them; and there they were, singing and 
offering sacrifices to the calf. Moses was 
so angry and discouraged when he saw 
that that he threw his tablets of stone on 
the ground and they were broken to pieces. 

But, of course, he had to be patient with 
his people and teach them better ways. 
They ground the golden calf into powder ; 
and new tablets of stone were soon made 
and the laws cut upon them once more. 
The Children of Israel learned to think 
of these laws as their most precious pos- 
session, a real gift from God. They made 
for them an “Ark”, a sort of treasure 
chest, which had rings on the sides 
through which poles were passed, and 
some of the men carried it before them 
on their travels. Later on, when they 
were settled in their new home, a special 
tent covered the Ark, called the Taber- 
nacle; and later yet, when their great 
King Solomon built the costly temple at 
Jerusalem, in the very midst of it was 
the holy place in which the books of the. 
law were kept. 


(Continued on page 147) 
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Humanism and the “Issue in the West” 


Historic Unitarian controversy reviewed by one who was not only “there”, 
but who also led the theistic forces to victory 


HE recent rise within the Unitarian 

churches of this country of a so-called 
humanist movement which rejects theism, 
and claims that Unitarianism is not neces- 
sarily theistic, suggests the importance of 
a study of the interesting and crucial epi- 
sode in American Unitarian history known 
as the “Issue in the West”. The very 
earnest and widespread discussion which 
went on for several years in connection 
with that ‘Issue’, and the final decisive 
outcome of the same, appear to have an 
important light for to-day in the discus- 
sion of humanism. They seem to furnish 
yaluable data for a judgment as to whether 
a form of humanism which declares it- 
self nontheistic may with historic accuracy 
and honesty bear the Unitarian name. 

I regret that, in treating the subject of 
“The Issue in the West’, I am obliged to 
be personal. This I cannot avoid, however, 
because circumstances at the time were 
such that i was compelled to take the 
leading part in the whole matter. 

The purpose of the pamphlet entitled 
“The Issue in the West”, written by me 
early in 1886, was to urge that, in the 
judgment of the writer, the type of Uni- 
tarianism which the Western Unitarian 
Conference and the churches of the Con- 
ference ought to stand for and seek to 
promote should be, distinctly, theism—a 
broad, progressive, spiritual, and ethical 
theism, similar to that of Theodore Parker. 


BS) 


My reason for writing the pamphlet 
was that, during the two years in which I 
had been traveling about the West as sec- 
retary of the Western Conference and su- 
perintendent of the Church J§xtension 
Work of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, I had found beginnings of a wide- 


spread effort to make Unitarianism a 


purely “ethical” movement divorced from 
theism. Several churches had been or- 
ganized on that basis and others were 
proposing to follow. Rev. William C. 
Gannett, and several other leaders, wanted 
to put the Conference on the same basis, 
by changing its statement of purpose from 
that of promoting “the Kingdom of God” 
to that of promoting “Freedom, Fellow- 
ship, and Character”. 

I urged that Unitarianism has always 
been theistic, and that to take the ground 
that the theistic idea is not an essential 
in it is radically to change its nature, and 
make it no longer honestly either a Uni- 
tarian church or a Christian church, or 
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a church at all, but simply an ethical so- 
ciety. Not that I disliked ethical societies. 
I believed in them. I regarded them as 
useful. I favored extending fellowship to 
them. But I believed that Unitarian 
churches should be ethical societies and 
more, the more being essential. 

The “Issue in the West” was not an 
issue or a controversy over any particular 
form of theism or particular statement of 
theism, but over the theistic idea itself. 
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The form of statement that I myself 
urged more than any other throughout the 
whole controversy was the two simple 
commandments of Jesus. To be explicit, 
the exact resolution which I introduced 
and which was the center of the entire 
discussion was: 


“Resolved that, while rejecting all 
ereeds and creedal limitations, the 
Western Unitarian Conference hereby 
declares its purpose as a body to be 
promotion of the religion of Love to 
God and Love to Man.” 


Several other simple theistic statements 
were proposed by different persons at one 
time or another during the debates, among 
them, “The Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man”, “The Worship of 
God and Service of Man”, “The Promo- 
tion of Pure Christianity” (which was the 
published statement of purpose of the 
American Unitarian Association). But 
all were rejected because they were 
theistic. 

I even offered and urged the favorite 
formula of Mr. Gannett, namely, ‘Free- 
dom, Fellowship, and Character’, provided 
the theistic ideal were added; that is, I 
urged ‘Freedom, Fellowship, Character, 
and Worship” as the purpose of the Con- 
ference. But they refused to accept the 
theistic addition. 

The curious and anomalous thing about 
the situation was that Mr. Gannett and 
several others who led in this fight against 
including theism expressed in any form as 
an essential element in Unitarianism were 
themselves distinct and earnest theists. 

They said: “We are theists; we believe 
in theism ; we should like everybody to be- 
come theists; we pray in our churches as 
theists; we read theistic Scriptures, we 
sing theistic hymns. But we must not say 
to the world that our churches or our 
conferences necessarily mean theism, stand 
for theism, or exist to promote theism.” 

The position seemed to me strangely in- 


consistent, untrue to our real faith, untrue 
to our past history as a Unitarian move- 
ment, seriously misleading to the public 
(even suggesting to many minds hypocrisy 
or dishonesty on our part), and fatal to 
our best success as a liberal religious 
movement. 

Just this, then, was the ‘Issue in the 
West’, and there was no other. My pam- 
phlet opened the struggle for a broad, 
progressive, spiritual, ethical, undogmatic 
theism as an essential to Unitarianism. 
For this I, and those who sided with me, 
battled through the years of discussion. 

The “Issue in the West” has often been 
represented as a struggle between radical 
and conservative Unitarianism. This is 
a misunderstanding and a misrepresenta- 
tion. It was not that. I, who led it, was 
not a conservative but a radical—a radical 
of the Theodore Parker and Emerson type. 
Most of those who fought hardest with 
me were radicals. It was a battle dis- 
tinctly between radical, broad, progressive, 
ethical theism—theism in its most ad- 
vanced and undogmatic form—and non- 
theism. It is true that the conservatives 
took their stand on our side. But con- 
servatives did not start the fight, did not 
lead in the fight, and primarily or essen- 
tially it was not their fight. It was a 
fight to decide whether theism, not in any 
of its old and lower forms but in its higher 
and best forms, should be given an essen- 
tial place in Western Unitarianism. 


ww 


It should be clearly stated that the 
strongest and most representative churches 
of the West—the First Church in St. Louis, 
the First Church in Chicago, Unity Church, 
Chicago, the Buffalo church, the Louisville 
church, the Meadville church (as also the 
Theological School), and others—never ac- 
cepted the “exclusively ethical basis” idea. 
They were never willing to cut themselves 
off from the great historic Christian 
stream. On the contrary, they held firmly 
to the view, accepted and proclaimed by 
all representative Unitarian leaders from 
the time of Faustus Socinus and Francis 
David to our own day, that Unitarianism 
is a historic Christian development, a re- 
form movement in Christianity, a free, 
progressive, noncreedal Christian church, 
existing to follow truth wherever it leads 
and distinctly to promote both human 
service and enlightened worship. 

In 1894 the struggle continued no longer 
local or solely Western, but became na- 
tional by being carried into the National 
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Unitarian Conference, at its regular bi- 
ennial meeting in Saratoga. As every one 
acquainted with the history of the matter 
knows, the theistic victory there was com- 
plete. I myself furnished the broad, simple 
theistic statement which was adopted with- 
cut dissent. My connection with it was 
not generally known; I did not allow it 
to be known, for fear it would prejudice 
persons in voting, because of the feeling 
and the misunderstandings which had been 
created by the Western discussions. 

The statement was offered to the Con- 
ference by Dr. Minot J. Savage, but it was 
written in my room at the Grand Union 
Hotel—I, myself, at Dr. Savage’s request 
dictating every word. It was exactly the 
same in essence as what I had steadily 
fought for in the West. 

At that time, Dr. Savage was the out- 
standing Unitarian radical leader in the 
East. As we sat together considering just 
what the form of statement should be, he 
said to me essentially the following words: 
“T have carefully watched the Western 
issue from the beginning. In my judgment, 
those of you who have urged Love to God 
and Love to Man as the highest ideal of 
religion, and therefore as the one which 
should be the banner of all our Unitarian 
churches and conferences, have been right. 
These words are simple; all can under- 
stand them. They are sufficient; they 
cover the whole ground. If our purpose 
is less than they express, we are not Chris- 
tians at all; we are not theistic at all; 
we are not a church at all; our religion 
is fatally one-sided and imperfect, and we 
shall fail.” ES 

The exact wording of the Saratoga 
Statement was as follows: 


“These churches accept the religion 
of Jesus, holding, in accordance with 
his teaching, that practical religion is 
summed up in Love to God and Love 
to Man... and we cordially invite 
to our working fellowship any who, 
while differing from us in belief, are 
in sympathy with our general aims.” 


It was this—theism expressed in the 
simple and familiar words of Jesus—that 
Dr. Savage and I agreed upon as a state- 
ment of purpose for the National Confer- 
ence. Accordingly, this was what he pre- 
sented to the Conference, and what the 
Conference adopted by an _ absolutely 
unanimous vote, not one vote opposing. 

It is significant and important to note 
that by this action the National Confer- 
ence put itself into exact harmony with 
the position of the other and older organi- 
zation of American Unitarianism, namely, 
the American Unitarian Association, which 
is and always has been distinctly and de- 
claredly theistic and Christian. The 
statements of purpose of that Association, 
which have been published by the Asso- 
ciation numberless times, are the follow- 
ing: (1) “To diffuse the knowledge and 
promote the interests of pure Christianity.” 
(2) “To diffuse the knowledge and pro- 
mote the influence of pure religion, which 
in accordance with the teachings of Jesus 
is summed up in love to God and love to 
man.” (3) “To strengthen the churches 
which unite in the Association for more 
and better work for the Kingdom of God.” 

Let me make it perfectly clear that what 
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the Unitarians wanted who stood for the 
theistic position in the Western Confer- 
ence struggle and the National Conference’s 
immensely significant vote, was not at 
all a creed, or a limitation of fellowship, 
but a statement of purpose (theistic pur- 
pose); a theistic banner; an affirmation 
of distinctly held and deeply cherished 
theistic ideals; this or these as an essential 
part of the meaning of Unitarianism, as 
a vital part of what the Unitarian move- 
ment in the world exists to promote. Here 
then, very briefly told, are the exact facts 
regarding the Unitarian “Issue in the 
West.” 

Let me close by calling attention again, 
as in the beginning, to the relation which 
this very important episode in American 
Unitarian history seems to bear to the 
present humanist movement. Of course, 
men and organizations have a right to 
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cut themselves off from theism (God, im- 
mortality, and worship) if they see fit. 
But, in the light of the “Issue in the 
West”, may a form of humanism which 
rejects theism as not only unimportant 
but also as untrue, honestly march under 
the banner of a religious body which has 
always regarded theism as not only true 
but as central and fundamental in its very 
life? . 

Why should humanism consent to make 
itself nontheistic, much less antitheistic, 
when thus it gains nothing and loses so 
much? Absolutely everything that is posi- 
tive or constructive or great or uplifting 
to humanity, in humanism, is possessed by 
Unitarianism. All that separates human- 
ism from Unitarianism seems to be the 
immeasurable impoverishment which the 
former suffers from dropping the God- 
concept, the God-faith. 


ONDENCE 
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Admirable Example! 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 
You may be interested to know that I 
have found so many interesting articles 
in recent numbers of THE R&EGISTER to 
which I wish to refer, that I find I cannot 
spare my copy, and am sending a sub- 
scription for the year for the friend to 
whom I have mailed mine so long. B. 


Theology and Morale 


To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


We are all indebted to Dr. George R. 
Dodson for his attempt to clarify the 
issues in his article, “Inevitable Theology 
and Its Service’, in Tue Reerster of Jan- 
uary 2. Wherein will nontheists be unable 
to concur? 

Chiefly in his negations. Dr. Dodson ad- 
mits that theology is not at all inevitable 
when he recognizes that “‘reflective thought 

. . often does arrive at a world view in 
which the idea of God has no place”. His 
strictures upon this world view are tighter 
than the facts warrant. 

To Dr. Dodson the surrender of the idea 
of God means that the long process of 
thought throught the ages “ends in noth- 
ing’. It means that we must regard our- 
selves as “orphans”. We are “marooned”. 
The situation is one to be accepted with 
“sad resignation”. “Life is not worth 
while.” Human energy and aspiration 
may be “paralyzed”. 

To the humanist such a state of funk is 
laughable. The humanist feels that he 
has been delivered, like Bunyan’s Pilgrim, 
from an intolerable and hampering bur- 
den. Now he is a free man. His morale 
mounts and soars. The world becomes his 
oyster. The future becomes his oppor- 
tunity to build, a challenge to his initia- 
tive, heat to his blood, edge to his courage, 
and strength to his arm, 

Dr. Dodson quotes Bertrand Russell, but 
not all humanists are elderly and dys- 
peptic. 


A main distinction between theist and 
humanist is this one of morale. The one 
is infantile, must have a Heavenly Father; 
the other is manly. 

So we are to believe in God and im- 
mortality, not because they are true, but 
because it is expedient for our survival to 
believe them! Confronted with certain 
mysteries—personality and idealism—we 
are to leap to the first conclusion in sight, 
the stock explanation of tradition for all 
mysteries: God! lHither that or the 
machine. We are not allowed to wait 
until we know. 

The humanist ha8 a greater respect for 
his intelligence than this. He does not 
purpose to take the savage’s crude brew, 
refine it to the liquid God of the modern- 
ists, and then distill from it a meta- 
physical vapor and proclaim that he has 
something. God used to be to men an ob- 
jective reality. He has turned out to be 
purely imaginary, as mythical as Santa 
Claus, as elusive as “Uncle Sam”. 

Do we expect to find God with a tele- 
scope or detect him in a test-tube? The 
physicist smiles. Someone affirms God is 
a spirit. That makes the psychologist 
smile. What, then, is God? Theology is 
not inevitable until that question finds a 
definite answer, and it looks like an an- 
achronism. “The idea of God _ lacks 
actuality.” 

Meanwhile the earth will spin on with 
life upon it for millions of years. To pre- 
dict the destiny of the race is a pose and 
a pretension. It may be, as Mr. Britling 
says, that “man will control the stars”. 
We may, if we will, serve our generation 
and have that much of a hand in molding 
human destiny. In face of what we have 
seen in evolution and history, and espe- 
cially the development of understanding 
and control of man and his environment 
in the last twenty years, we have a right 
to hope and an inspiration to work. 

More we could not ask. 


Gorvon Kenr. 
MOLIN®, ILL. 
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Seminar in Mexico 


To the Editor of Tom CHRISTIAN REGISTHR :— 

The annual Seminar in Mexico holds 
its fifth session in Mexico City, July 5-25. 
The.Seminar affords an opportunity to a 
group of representative citizens of the 


- United States to study the life and cul- 


ture of the Mexican people. During the 
past four years it has been attended by 
educators, journalists, clergymen (Jewish, 
Protestant, and Catholic), lawyers, and 
business men. The program includes lec- 
tures by the leaders of Mexican life, edu- 
cational, artistic, governmental. Contro- 
versial questions are presented by spokes- 
men for opposing views. The Seminar is 
planned as an objective study of the moy- 
ing forces in Mexico, and is committed to 
no creedal, economic, or political point of 


view. The critical discussion centers in 


of 


= 


the round-table groups, which will be led 
this year by Prof. J. Fred Rippy of Duke 
University, Prof. Chester Lloyd Jones of 
Wisconsin, Carleton Beals of Mexico, Dr. 
Ernest Gruening of Portland, Maine, Dr. 
Jobn A. Lapp of Marquette University, 
and Paul U. Kellogg of The Survey. 

The members of the Seminar are given 
the opportunity to visit typical schools, 
villages, and archeological monuments. 
Trips to outlying sections of Mexico are 
arranged for those who can remain for 
an additional week or two. 

The Seminar is a co-operative, 
profit undertaking. 

We shall be glad to hear from men 
and women who are interested in inter- 
national relations, and whose professional 
or business connections give them an op- 
portunity to influence public opinion. 

Husert C. HERRING. 


non- 


The Committee on Cultural Relations 
with Latin America, 
112 East 19th Street, New York CIry. 


Marking Priestley’s Resting Place 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN RuGISTHR :— 

In your issue of October 31, 1929, you 
kindly printed an appeal for contributions 
for a monument to mark the grave of 
Joseph Priestley in the cemetery at 
Northumberland, Pa. 

The response to this appeal has brought 
$142, but, as $3,000 is needed, it is «p- 
parent that we are still far from our goal. 

It was under Priestley’s inspiration that 
the first Unitarian churches in America 
were founded. Priestley came to America 
from England in 1794, after he had served 
the cause of religious liberty such as 
Channing served it on this side of the 
Atlantic. When he came to America, the 
scientists of the country received him with 
great cordiality and paid him high honors. 
Since then, the scientists of the country 
have continued to hold him in highest 
respect. He is commonly called by the 
scientists “the father of modern chemistry”. 
But Priestley was first and foremost a 
Unitarian preacher. The Unitarian 
Church was always nearest his heart. It 
is therefore fitting that those who are 
his spiritual descendants should ade- 
quately mark and care for his neglected 
grave. The Joseph Priestley Conference 
Unitarian Churches appointed the 
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undersigned a committee to decide upon a 
plan and to erect a suitable monument. 
Contributions are therefore earnestly 
solicited from the Unitarians of America. 
They may be sent to Mrs. H. Paul Huttin- 
ger, 4424 Osage Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., 
who is secretary and treasurer of the 
Joseph Priestley Conference. 


MILTON T. GARVIN, 
JOSEPH PRIESTLEY Burton, 
FREDERICK R. GRIFFIN, 


Committee. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Cosmotheism 
GEORGE L. THOMPSON 


A native sense of humor prevents me 
from getting excited over the theistic- 
humanistic controversy. But I do contend 
that every Unitarian minister should write 
for Tue Reerstrr at least one article in 
this controversy, whether it contribute any- 
thing worth while or not. 

I make no apology for using the first 
person in what I have to say, even though 
I have to explain why I feel qualified to 
write. I am naturally serious-minded, and 
from the days when I had the reputation 
of being the college jester down to the 
present moment, I have really given seri- 
ous consideration to the questions that 
have engaged the minds of thinking people 
through the ages, and I believe that I 
know how to laugh and at the same time 
weigh the problems of life and existence. 

In my student days, I went a little 
deeper into science than many, getting at 
least the fundamentals of physics, chem- 
istry, mathematics, and astronomy, a fact 
which I mention because they all have a 
bearing on what I am going to say. If 
I have not sounded all the depths of 
philosophy, I have at least sported in the 
sunny shallows. My intellectual avoca- 
tion for more than twenty years was the 
comparative study of religion, especially 
the great Oriental cults. As a matter of 
eourse, I had the usual theological train- 
ing in my preparation for the ministry. 

None of these things may qualify me to 
write about theism or humanism, but I 
mention them because they have been of 
assistance in working out my own ideas 
of the universe and the energies which it 
contains. 

I note that the theists in their argu- 
ments are rather prone to cite authorities. 
Our friend Dr. William L. Sullivan does 
this. Names roll from his tongue and pen 
with ease as he mentions great authorities. 
Without disparagement, we may say that 
this is undoubtedly due to his priestly 
training. He simply cannot get away from 
it. Likewise, I presume that I have fault 
or virtue of questioning all things because 
my father, who was my mentor in many 
things, was a disciple of Robert G. Inger- 
soll, and found his gospel in Thomas Paine’s 
“Age of Reason”. I confess that I am 
dreadfully suspicious of such ardent hu- 
manists as Dr. Curtis W. Reese and Charles 
Francis Potter, wondering how much 
really scientific knowledge they possess as 
the basis for their humanism. But com- 
ing down to rock bottom, what difference 
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does it make? One man’s opinion is as 
good as another’s if he has a brain which 
functions well and is endowed with com- 
mon sense and intelligence. Of all people, 
we should be the first to free ourselves 
from the domination of authority and to 
meet the problems of religion with an open 
mind. This does not mean that we should 
undervalue ideas or neglect the stimula- 
tion of other thinkers. Our opinions, how- 
ever, do not alter the facts of the universe. 

As Dr. Dieffenbach pointed out in his 
Chicago address, we are confronted with 
the fact that the old ideas concerning 
deity have been relegated to the past. It 
is possibly true that the majority of people 
still hold them, but the yeast is at work 
and the old bottles are bound to burst 
sooner or later. 

Personally, I left the old theology be- 
hind years ago, and to-day I find satisfac- 
tion in what I call cosmotheism, the living 
universe, of which I am a part. Although 
I am pantheistic, I do not call myself a 
pantheist, because the word as it is gen- 
erally used has an interpretation that I 
eannot fully accept. 

I have a sympathetié feeling for monism, 
but, as I understand it, it is more philo- 
sophical than religious in its content. For 
these reasons, I have taken the name 
cosmotheist, a believer in the Universe- 
God. Space does not allow a full discus- 
sion of the theme, but it was under the 
instruction of that great master physicist, 
Amos E. Dolbear, that I accepted the ether 
theory and became convinced that in the 
final analysis mind and matter are one, 
each being but a separate manifestation of 
a universal, primal substance which finds 
expression in myriad forms. Carlyle 
stated it well when he said: “Matter, 
were it ever so despicable, is Spirit, the 
manifestation of Spirit; were it never so 
honorable, can it be more?” This great 
unity may not have been positively demon- 
strated, perhaps never can be, but all the 
tendencies of modern knowledge point to 
this theory as fact. 

I realize that there are scores of prob- 
lems involved in the acceptance of cos- 
motheism. You will ask, Is there intelli- 
gence resident in the all-pervading ether? 
Is there an infinite personality? Is the 
Universe moral? and a hundred other such 
questions, for most of which I find an- 
swers, at least to my own satisfaction. In 
turn, I challenge you, no matter what view 
you hold, theist or humanist, to bring any 
proof for your position. Has it any scien- 
tific basis? Will it stand the test of 
modern knowledge? Finally, will it work? 

I am not worried about the matter, and 
I do not greatly care whether anyone 
agrees with me or not. I have confidence 
in the truth of cosmotheism, and, without 
dogmatism, I believe that in it we have 
the key to the universe, and as human 
knowledge advances, and man develops in 
intellectual capacity, he will find the ulti- 
mate truth which he seeks. 


If religion is to be saved from destruc- 
tion from without, it must be revolution- 


ized from within. 
—William Pepperel Montague. 
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The Theological Attack 


INCE the startling announcement to Union 

Theological Seminary men last spring by its 
president, Henry Sloane Coffin, that humanism is 
“the scourge of Christendom”, which the divided 
Protestant forces, modernist and fundamentalist, 
should unite to smite and extirpate, we have been 
awaiting a sign of action directed to that consum- 
mation, for no one disputes the paramount issue is 
precisely as Dr. Coffin states the situation. 

Now we have a significant step by the most dis- 
tinguished member of the Union faculty, Dr. Wil- 
liam Adams Brown, who resigns, after thirty-two 
vears, from his post as Roosevelt Professor of Sys- 
tematic Theology to become, at his own request, re- 
search professor of theology. We have reason to 
believe that in this newly created office, which is 
provided for financially by a friend of the Semi- 
nary, he will carry on a systematic study of the 
theological revolution with but one end in view, 
namely, that of President Coffin and the dominant 
influences of the institution. Dr. Brown will be- 
come the defender of the faith, and if he may, the 
destroyer of humanism. 

It is well known that Dr. Brown, Dr. Coffin, and 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, who teaches practical 
theology and preaching in Union, are regarded as, 
if they have not constituted themselves, the saviors 
of Christendom in this crisis. We know their grave 
solicitude for the immediate state of religion. Be- 
cause of Union’s prestige and wealth, as well as its 
learning and moderate position in the Protestant 
theological thought of this country, it commands 
the pre-eminent height of influence, and is best 
suited of all schools to salvage the doctrines that it 
counts priceless for the preservation of the Chris- 
tian religion. 

That such an undertaking is enormously difficult, 
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they know best who assume it. Not only is the tide 
of thinking in the scientific and philosophic, not to 
say theological field, turning from the absolutes to 
the conditionals, so that the accepted doctrine of 
God in orthodoxy is almost despaired of by its be- 
lievers—not only that, but within their own circle 
at Union (as in other seats of orthodoxy) there are 
men who follow after the scientific method,—for ex- 
ample, in religious education, with psychology as 
their main material,—and whose conclusions, if 
they are not definitely humanistic, are certainly far 
from consistent with the strictly theological method 
of the men of the older discipline. That is, the 
metaphysically minded teachers in Union, like 
Brown and Coffin, are opposed by other members of 
their own household who foilow the newer methods 
which leave Christianity as a unique religion out of 
the account. 

Nearer to these latter men stands Dr. Fosdick, 
who says frankly that one may be profoundly reli- 
gious without believing in God, and who declares 
that nothing is so sorely needed as the rebuilding 
of a body of doctrine about God, that is, a new 
theism, because theism, as it now is in much of its 
teaching, is absurd and immoral. These astonish- 
ing facts are well known, because Dr. Fosdick’s 
ideas are boldly in print. 

Dr. Coffin represents the other extreme from his 
colleague, Dr. Fosdick, in his austere revulsion 
from the broad or liberal tendency. He would not 
think of giving the least comfort to those who de- 
part from the most severe dogmas of sixteenth- 
century Calvinism. Once it was otherwise with 
him. He was a leader of the liberal movement in 
the Presbyterian Church, but the fundamentalist 
strife overcame him, and he not only withdrew from 
his militant captaincy against that foe, but turned 
completely about and became a follower of the 
teaching of Karl Barth, called the “theology of 
crisis”. It was a strange reversion. It meant 
something. 

Whatever else Barth and his school may teach, 
the doctrine of the utter impotency of man to initi- 
ate any religious power is ‘fundamental. It is 
Calvinism with a vengeance, and something besides. 
Man is only a response to the revelation of God; his 
but to make reply. Now humanism says man has 
the power to create his own spiritual values, to 
make his own life, with an overruling God not con- 
sidered in the process in any final and actively 
co-operative sense. What of all this? The fact is, 
Dr. Coffin is not a theologian; he is a preacher. He 
was seized with a fear for religion’s fate, and the 
unreasonable change which he made was more emo- 
tional than rational. It certainly was not consist- 
ent with his previous record. 

That is why it is good for us to see the real theo- 
Jogian, Dr. Brown, come into the center of the pic- 
ture at this hour. He is the one man who, by virtue 
of his learning, moderation, culture, grace, and 
years, can do most nearly what the ruling spirit of 
Union Seminary and of all of American Protestant- 
ism feels must be done. But we say at once of Dr. 
Brown that his accommodation to the changes in 
theology in his writing of the last ten years leaves 
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him hardly equipped to reason the young men of 
this day back to even a mollified orthodoxy. They 
will cite him against himself. He has been at such 
pains to prove his sympathy with this modern 
world of thought in many of its aspects, especially 
in the general truth of evolution, that he cannot 
lead any first-rate minds to a theory of God which 
belonged to the seventeenth century, or the nine- 
teenth century before Darwin. He is unlike Dr. 
Coffin in not having any deep respect for Barth. 
Barth and his lesser colleague, Emil Brunner, have 
been hailed as life-savers by some modernist Prot- 
estants who realized they were headed for human- 
ism if they kept on their way; and that meant a 
catastrophe to the institutional life of their several 
denominations because it meant a complete refor- 
mation. They turned to Barth as the covert from 
the storm. 

But if we read the sky aright, the theology of 
crisis, especially since Professor Brunner’s recent 
book about it has proved so much poorer in quality 
than Barth’s work of a year ago, is on its way. out, 
and there is nothing to do but make a theology of 
modernism to war against the theology (if it is 
theology) of humanism. 

Our opinion, whatever it may be worth, is that 
the Protestant Church as a whole is in the worst 
plight in all of its four hundred years. Not even 
Professor Brown will do any constructive thinking 
that will run to the very root of truth, as truth is 
conceived in this day. For one thing, he is too in- 
telligent not to know the spirit of truth. Protes- 
tantism as we know it is done for. Modernism has 
nothing, absolutely nothing, to give us worthy of 
our need. 

This is a great moment in history. Religion is 
pressing for a form of life, especially in the field of 
beliefs, and it will have its way. That is, we, the 
people, will have our way. We are making the 
great referendum. We insist that we cannot live 
without a theology, a metaphysic—the meaning of 
existence. We regard with disapproval the attitude 
that by thoughtless devotions and simple ethics we 
can save and nurture our souls. We consider the 
return to the kind of theism which leaves man only 
an inconsiderable object of divine concern utterly 
impossible. Man as master of values is the central 
concept. Without denials of any sort about God, 
beliefs must more and more converge on man. Who 
knows what the times will bring forth? In many 
parts of Christendom there is darkness; in some 
parts, confusion of tongues. What of our part? 
The clear word reaching to the inmost soul of re- 
ality. Have we that? Do we seek it with our 
whole being? 


Mr. Taft Improves 


H's FRIENDS in the Unitarian fellowship join 
4 with all citizens in expressing their happiness 
that William Howard Taft is improving in his con- 
dition which for a while seemed grave. (We write 
at the end of last week.) 
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He has done wisely to 
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relinquish the duties of the Chief Justiceship of the 
United States Supreme Court, and rest. Only a 
lawyer can understand the meaning of that office 
in its demands upon one’s strength, physical and 
mental, through a period of unremitting years. 
But Chief Justice Taft, with resources both of body 
and of spirit that seem almost beyond measure, has 
carried the burden with equanimity and has gone 
his way with high-heartedness; and his counsels 
have been with great wisdom. All the land rejoices 
to honor and love him and wish him early recovery. 
In our own household, which is grateful for his 
effectual loyalty and support in its cause, we speak 
with a feeling of pride in such an exemplar of our 
faith, who has honored the two greatest offices of 
this country. 


Or Government Control? 


HAT CONGRESSMAN who declared with 

grandiose solemnity that the Republican Party 
would destroy itself if it became the party of pro- 
hibition will soon be less than an echo. In the first 
place, he dealt with rhetoric and emotion and not 
with facts and morals. The drink business cannot 
be separated from any theory of prohibition law. 
People will admit the faultiness of law enforce- 
ment, but they will not yield an inch on the curse, 
all in all, of drink. That anti-drink mind is made 
up in millions of stanch and stiff citizens. They 
will go to unreasonable lengths in favor of even a 
faulty law to keep what they have got, namely, the 
outlawry of drink, and all the politicians and ri- 
diculous newspapers may carry on their propa- 
ganda till doomsday without changing the outcome. 
The drink traffic is done for, in the will of an ada- 
mant majority of Americans. All the testimony 
confirms the keepers of the prohibition law that it 
is good. While the Congressman was speaking, an 
editor in Toronto, Elmore Philpott, of The Globe, 
gave to the public replies to seven questions on the 
way “Government control” meets the situation in 
Canada, as follows: 

1. Is it your opinion that Government control 
makes for real temperance? Reply. No... . 2. 
Does Government Control decrease or increase the 
consumption of liquor? Reply. Liquor consump- 
tion has doubled in Ontario in two years... . 3. 
Does Government control decrease or increase num- 
ber of drunken drivers of automobiles? Reply. 
Drunken drivers have multiplied by ten, while cars 
doubled. . . . 4. Have deaths from accidents due to 
drunken drivers increased under Government con- 
trol? Reply. Yes—enormously. ... 5. Have in- 
dustrial accidents decreased under Government 
control? Reply. No. Increasing seven per cent. 
faster than payrolls. . . . 6. Has Government con- 
trol eliminated the bootlegger? Reply. Large 
bootlegger eliminated, but small bootlegger multi- 
plied. .. . 7. Has Government control proved of 
any benefit to the young people? Reply. No. 
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The Call to Books 


Men and women to whom good books are not escape, delight, educa- 
tion, excitement, beauty, stimulation, relaxation, food for thought, food 
for imagination, food for living, walk in a kind of outer darkness. It is 
trite to dwell upon the imperial place which books should occupy in this 
straining, hurried, and harried era of ours; but considering the growing 
peril of the tyranny of materialism which is descending more and more 
rigidly upon us, it seems more than ever imperative to shout out aloud 
and aloud and aloud, the call to books.—F anny Hurst, in The Philadelphia 


Inquirer. 


Cheer Up! 


VIVIAN T. POMEROY 

ADAM, THE BABY, AND THE MAN FROM MARS. 
Irwin Edman, Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $2.50. 

There are cheerful signs that a rising 
generation is beginning to understand 
that the bleak, uncaring, repugnant uni- 
verse, of which we have heard so much 
in recent years, is a bogy produced by a 
presumptuous semi-science, and not a 
reality discovered by the courage of the 
truly scientific mind. We hail this volume 
of sagacious and zestful essays as one of 
the signs. A quotation will explain the 
captivating title: “Adam, the Baby, and 
the Man from Mars have always been in- 
voked as the only three unprejudiced ob- 
servers of the human scene. They will 
not do. No one will.’ Mr. Edman knows 
that the cool, clear light of secular ra- 
tionalism is only moonshine, after all. 
The glow of wholesome sentiment is neces- 
sary before we can see things in the light 
of day. So an unobtrusive but shining 
gayety, as well as a certain fine fastidions- 
ness, marks his observations of the human 
scene. He persuades us that the cosmos 
is a more decent mystery, life a more 
dignified adventure, man a more soaring 
ereature, than has been allowed by most 
of the books showered on us in the past 
ten years. “Sentimentalism is usually 
attributed to a prolonged adolescence, a 
perpetual refusal to emerge from the 
mirage of cherished illusions to the candid 
prospect of realities. But the convention 
has risen in our own day that cynicism or 
perpetual disillusion is a symptom of 
maturity. The fallacy of sentimentalism 
is that it paints to itself a picture that 
conforms comfortably with its own roseate 
desires. The fallacy of cynicism is that 
it paints the universe as in league against 
human ideals. A persistent satire upon 
life is hardly more adult than a persistent 
prettifying of it.’ This is the sort of 
stuff to give to any of the bright young 
-people, who suppose themselves to be en- 
during the rigors of philosophical non- 
religion, when really the trouble is the 
dull discomfort of intellectual constipa- 
tion. And then, among many other good 
things in this book, they will find the 
best essay ever written on the subject of 
American Leisure: “We may talk much 
about the future of America, and think 
to measure its destiny by statistics of its 


educational, economic, or political changes. 
But the outlook for our country lies in 
the quality of its idleness almost as much 
as in anything else.... We may learn 
to be together and to be gay without 
being rowdy. We may learn to be expert 
in some little territory of art or thought 
or science without losing the amateur 
touch....If we do, we shall have 
learned what the spiritual life really 
means. For it means nothing more than 
those moments in experience when we 
have some free glint of life for its own 
sake, some lovely unforced glimmer of 
laughter or reason or love.” 


Sturdy Thinking and 
Courageous Planning 


WHat IS CHRISTIAN EpucaTION? By George 
A, Ooe. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.50. 

No one is doing sturdier thinking or 
more courageous planning than Dr. Coe. 
Ever since he published, in 1917, his A 
Social Theory of Religious Education, he 
has been considered a leader whose opin- 
ions must be reckoned with in any thought 
or action in his field. This book will add 
materially to his reputation. Recognizing 
that religious education is an unsolved 
problem, with skill and courage he ad- 
dresses himself to its solution. In the 
beginning, the book discusses the two 
theories of education most in use, trans- 
missive and creative. Transmissive edu- 
eation seeks to transmit an already exist- 
ing culture or a part of it. Creative 
education insists on the infinite worth of 
personality and labors to exalt this worth, 
to set it free, to give it and all persons a 
chance to grow. Transmissive education 
hands on our faults, even when it tries to 
conceal them. Indeed, the fact of conceal- 
ment adds to their prestige when they 
come out, as they surely will. Its eyes 
are fixed upon content, it teaches subjects 
rather than children, it brings men into 
subjection to others under the guise of 
making them obedient to God. ‘Most 
Americans who have received (transmis- 
sive) Christian instruction perceive no in- 
consistency between the principles (they 
have been taught) and the philosophy of 
‘preparedness for war’; no inconsistency 
with our selfish and self-willed national- 
ism; no inconsistency with our national 
superiority complex, nor with our current 
superiority complexes with regard to 
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races, classes, and religions; no incon- 
sistency with sex-inequality in the family, 
the church, and society generally; no in- 
consistency with an economie system that 
values profits above personality”. And, we 
add, no inconsistency in a_ protective 
tariff. Creative education, with its belief 
in the infinite worth of persons, sets itself 
to the task of heightening personality. A 
person is not really a person unless he is 
self-directing and free. Valuing persons 
is one of the roads to God. An ancient 
writer said, “He that loveth not his neigh- 
bor whom he hath seen, cannot love God 
whom he hath not seen.” Creative edu- 
cation starts with the child where he is 
and seeks to draw him out, not by cram- 
ming him with facts, but by developing 
his powers with real problems. Dr. Coe 
commits himself entirely to the problem- 
project theory and believes in working 
through the experiences of the child. 
Above all, he would have the child and 
the school aware of the unsolved problems 
of humanity and form the first plan for 
their solution. 

Dr. Coe touches many subjects, and, as 
Dr. Johnson said of Goldsmith, he touches 
nothing he does not adorn. Immortality, 
worship, preaching, the Roman Catholic 
Church, the family, Jesus, God, industrial- 
ism, war, nationalism, the method of 
science,—these and many others are here. 
The temptation to quote is irresistible: 
“The universal cement-mixer—the condi- 
tioned reflex.” “Experimentation directed 
toward increased self-realization or en- 
franchisement of persons is the method of 
apprehending the divine presence.” “Wor- 
ship—takes refuge from the actualities of 
the world instead of facing them.” ‘The 
‘Social Gospel—as if there were any 
other!” “We must make a new demon- 
stration of ethical love in human relations, 
or else lose our faith in God.” “Some 
kinds of faith walk out when the scientific 
attitude walks in.” “Why does the sport 
of spoofing the clergy never wear out?” 
“The fellowship of worship will be the 
truest link with the past when it most 
continuously and implacably holds us to 
the unfinished tasks of the present.” 
“Private goodness is small-scale goodness.” 
“When a generation is given to exploiting 
instead of respecting humanity, biography 
and history turn to the exposition of the 
mean motives of our predecessors.” “We 
read the Gospels in the light of our own 
candles.” But no quotations can quite 
give the flavor of this book. Perhaps they 
ean whet the appetite for more. No min- 
ister ought to miss Dr. Coe’s latest. If he 
reads it, his preaching will reflect it in an 
added practicality and a fresh enthusiasm 
in the cause of humanity. E. F. 


Stories from the East 


ARABIAN ROMANCES AND FOLK TALES. By 
H. I. Katibah. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.00. 


In these delightful romances, legends, 
and folk tales, the author introduces his 
readers to the magic lands of the Arabian 
Nights. Here we are in the good company 
of sorcerers, magicians, and enchanters, 
surrounded by the color, atmosphere, and 
charm of the Orient. Mr. Katibah heard 
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many of these tales from the lips of great 
story-tellers in his native Syria. Others 
have been gathered from a wide range of 
Arabic literature. Some of the stories 
have come from Indian, Hgyptian, and 
Jewish sources through Arabian interpre- 
tation. Most, if not all, appear in English 
- for the first time. Jinn and Marids weave 
their magic spells. Always the good are 
rewarded and the evil, however powerful, 
are detected and punished. The very titles 
of the stories cast a spell over the imagi- 
nation: The Jinni of Yabrud, The Tale of 
Little Jamilah, The Tale of Clever Hassan, 
The Golden City of Iram and Ouj, the Son 
of Anak. These tales offer a grateful re- 
lief from the swarming volumes of realism 
and problem literature. The book is de- 
lightfully illustrated in pictures which 
have captured the spirit and color of the 
tales. It is a book which the young of all 
ages will read with pleasure. F. J. G. 


Sun, Wind, Rain 


Toe STORY oF THH WnatHER. By Hugene 
Van Cleef. New York: The Oentury Oompany. 
$2.50. 


The increasing dependence of our 
modern life upon aviation brings to us a 
realization of the importance of the 
weather and of man’s ability to under- 
stand and to foretell it. How helpless is 
even our modern aviation equipment when 
in the control of unfavorable meteoro- 
logical conditions! Professor Pan Cleef is 
professor of geography at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. His background of travel and 
teaching qualifies him to write upon this 
subject of prime importance, and he does 
so in language the layman may under- 
stand. The volume commences. with 
chapters on meteorological fundamentals, 
with later discussions on the application 
of the science to business, to our everyday 
life, and to our homes. The illustrations 
consist of diagrams and a few excellent 
photographs. We should like to see more 
of the latter. ie OR 


The Glory of Israel 


In SHARCH Or Gop. By John Walker Powell. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 

Dr. Powell, like so many recent writers, 
confesses that “the unwillingness of the 
eustodians of the religious tradition to 
submit their material” to criticism “has 
resulted in the almost complete alienation 
of the world of thought and culture. The 
traditional dogma has lost its force.” He 
finds, however, that Israel launched upon 
a great spiritual adventure in the attempt 
to interpret the ways of God with men, 
and that the resulting literature compos- 
ing the Bible has imperishable value for 
men. He studies it as a human product 
through the various stages of the develop- 
ment of Israel from barbarism to the time 
ef the prophets. “Out of one crisis after 
another the Hebrew race emerged, each 
time with a deeper insight into the ulti- 
mate law of human relations.” The Bible 
thus becomes a fascinating record of 
human achievement and not an infallible 
revelation of truth. He declares that the 
glory of Israel is that “they have thrown 
more light upon the pathway of moral 
achievement than can be found anywhere 
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else in the world”. An interesting and 
helpful book for those still in bondage to 
the old doctrine of infallible Biblical 
authority. W. A.V. 


Changing New England 

CHANGING New ENGLAND. By Hdward El- 
well Whiting. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. $2.50. 

All New Englanders, and many who 
would like to be, since all the world visits 
New England, will like this book. ‘The 
two chapters written by his mother add to 
the author’s credit. With its sober open- 
ing chapters, the book engages the respect 
of the reader, and with the humor in 
succeding pages, in praise of country 
food and character, good nature and sym- 
pathy go with him. One is tempted to 
offer a few samples of the good stories 
sprinkled along the way, and they will 
eall up many others, one of which the re- 
viewer cannot withhold, as the author has 
too little to say about the thrift which 
threatens Scotch pre-eminence. It is told 
of the wealthiest man of a certain town. 
When the change was made from three 
cents to two cents for letters, this man 
handed two cents to the postmaster for a 
stamp. “The new stamps have not come 
yet; they will be here next week”, he was 
told. He drew back the pennies and the 
letter. “Don’t you want one?” the Post- 
master asked. “There ain’t no hurry’, 
the frugal rural replied. The author is 
well known through Whiting’s Column in 
The Boston Herald. He will be still better 
through this book. Yankee character 
profits by his apologia. Particularly, the 
defense of the New Hnglander against the 
charge of subemotionalism is worth under 
standing. It comes from guarding and 
cherishing the deepest feelings. It is be- 


-eause he is emotional, and prizes his emo- 


tions too much to let them go, that he 
seems to be lacking in them. The record 
of New England in charities, in sacrifice 
for education and public welfare, is the 
highest in the land. The saving propen- 
sity is to the end that spending may be 
possible to the best purposes. We have 
many books about New England, but not 
too many for one like this to be given high 
place among them. Along with its appeal 
to the stomach, it touches the heart and 
informs the mind. A real contribution to 
our history. J. W.D. 


Tabloid Reviews 


THE GOLDEN HIGHLANDER. By Theodore 
Goodridge Roberts. Boston: L. C. Page € Com- 
pany. $2.50. 

About the year 1825, certain colonists 
from the Highlands of Scotland settled 
on the banks of a wild river in the 
Province of New Brunswick. With this 
background the story proceeds. The hero 
is an engaging youth, member of the 
Campbells of Argyl. Two heroines, an 
English governor, military officers, bold 
men of the Highlands, a crafty keeper of 
taverns, and Indians unite to make a pic- 
turesque story. Perhaps the chief value 
of the book is the true and vivid descrip- 
tions of that little known, but charming 
and romantic country, the Province of 
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New Brunswick with its tumbling streams, 
magnificent forests, splendid coast line, 
and interesting people. An out-of-door 
story, with an original setting, and plenty 
of action. If the situations are a trifle 
forced, and the climaxes worked up from 
effect back to cause rather than from 
cause to effect, that fault can be over- 
looked in favor of a well-told and accu- 
rately composed narrative. BE. H. ©. 


HARLY RHAPING. By Cale Young Rice. 
York: The Century Company. $2.50. 


The marital difficulties of the Howell 
family is the theme of Harly Reaping. 
Owing to his too blue blood, Clay grows 
up to be a thoroughly undesirable citizen. 
His first marriage is a failure because he 
did not choose his wife from a sufficiently 
low stratum of society. His son, after a 
stormy youth, marries a girl far too com- 
mon for one of his sensibilities. Fortu- 
nately, there is such a thing as divorce, 
and in the new deal everyone has good 
hands except the poor old grandfather, 
who is obliged to support all his descend- 
ants. The moral seems to be, “When at 
first you don’t succeed, try, try again!” 
Though the scene is laid in Kentucky, the 
locale seems to have no bearing on the 
subject, unless the gray Ohio may be said 
to keep the outlook dreary. Possibly be- 
eause the author is a poet, he has been 
able to deal with such unpleasant things 
as drunkenness, gambling, murder, and 
drug-taking in such a way as not to make 
them distasteful. Perhaps this is because 
the people are not sufficiently real to make 
what they do matter to us. H. M. P. 


New 


IsLEs® OF RoMANCcD. By George Allan Hng- 
land. New York: The Oentury Oompany. 
$3.50. 


Mr. England is a connoisseur on islands, 
and he prefers those which are not far 
distant from our own shores. He has 
visited and described Anticosti, Bird Key, 
Sable, Grand Cayman, the Dry Tortugas, 
the Isle of Pines, St. Pierre and Miquelon, 
and Cozumel. Of all these he writes en- 
tertainingly, weaving together personal ex- 
periences, descriptions, and history in a 
compound that is full of interest. Here 
are stories of Anticosti, a lumberman’s 
paradise; St. Pierre, the last refuge of the 
French in Canada; Cayman, with its 
memories of the pirates; Sable, and its in- 
comparable record of wrecks; and Tortu- 
gas, lonely prison house in the Gulf of 
Mexico. Here one can get away for fire- 
side trips to strange and unconventional 
places. This book ought to rank high in 
the regard of those who want to know the 
ends of the earth, which are, after all, not 
far away. E. F. 


Jesus AMONG 
O. Hawthorne, 
Press. $1.00. 
the same $1.00. 

Another of the admirable study books 
for week-day use put out by the Metho- 
dists. Well printed and bound. HExcel- 
lently illustrated. Maps provided. Not 
too violently orthodox. No Virgin Birth 
and no literal resurrection. Cordially 
commended, E. F, 


His NwicHsors. By Marion 
New York: The Abingdon 
Also a Teacher’s Manual for 
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OURS CORMED Ret 


A Boy Who Loved Books 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


‘Dennis, I wish you would see what’s 
keeping Abe so long in the north field.” 

“All right, Aunt Sally.” The tall, merry- 
eyed young fellow working at the wood- 
pile grinned knowingly at the brisk, calico- 
elad woman in the cabin doorway. 

“Though I can guess well enough what’s 
keeping Abe. He had a book in his pocket 
when he started off and I reckon he’s 
tended to it and forgot the plowing.” 

“Sh!” The woman laid a finger on her 
lips as Abe’s father appeared on the path 
winding out of the Indiana woods. Tom 
Lincoln carried a gun and a brace of 
pheasants. All day he had roved the 
woods along Pigeon Creek and he was 
tired and hungry. 

“Where’s Abe?” he asked suspiciously, 
as Dennis Hanks, his nephew, started 
hastily off toward the spring with a water 
pail. 

“Oh, he’ll be here soon!’ said Sally, and 
went about her supper duties inside the 
rough cabin. “You get washed up, Tom. 
The hoecakes are about ready.” 

“Sally, you spoil that boy’, grumbled 
Abe’s father, sloshing water into a tin 
basin with a gourd dipper. “Abe’s big 
and strong enough to do more work around 
here, but he’s just plain lazy. Always got 
his nose stuck in a book. I don’t hold 
with so much book learning.” 

“Now Tom”, interrupted his wife in a 
spunky tone, “stop talking that way about 
Abe. He’s no common boy—that I can 
see as plain as the nose on your face. 
Abe’s mother was a scholar, and she 
taught Abe and Sarah enough that they 
want to know things. Nancy was a smart 
woman, and”, her mouth twitched, “folks 
say Abe takes after his mother. I 
wouldn’t be a bit surprised if Abe 
amounted to something one of these days.” 
And Abe’s stepmother tossed her head and 
raked the potatoes out of the ashes on 
the hearth. 

“Here he is now”, she smiled. A tall, 
awkward boy with a shock of black hair 
and a solemn, kindly face came striding 
in and thumped a huge armful of wood 
down by the fireplace. 

“Well, did you get a chance to read 
about Washington?” whispered Sally with 
a mischievous glance at her husband’s 
back. 

Abe nodded, and his homely face lighted 
up with a quizzical grin. 

“Field’s all plowed”, he told his father 
over the potatoes, hog meat, and corn hoe. 
cakes. “Sarah staying all night at 
Grigsby’s? I reckoned she’d want to when 
I heard they had a new organ.” 

After supper chores were done, Abe 
tossed enough “lightwood” on the fire to 
fill the dingy little cabin with a mellow 
glow. It was better than the light of a 
dozen tallow candles. Tom Lincoln grum- 
bled over his corncob pipe, but Abe was 


worlds away. Flat on his back, head 
propped against a split-bottom chair, the 
boy was deep in the book he had borrowed 
from the Crawfords, well-to-do farmers 
near the town of Gentryville. It was 
“Weems’s Life of Washington” which held 
Abe Lincoln spellbound. He had little 
time to read, what with hoeing and split- 
ting rails and helping clear land near the 
log cabin. 

Dennis, Abe’s cousin, several years older 
but several inches shorter, was very proud 
of the serious, book-loving boy. He made 
Abe his first pen out of a turkey-buzzard 
feather, and together they concocted a 
kind of ink from blackberry brierwood 
with a little copperas in it. However, Abe 
wasn’t finicky. A piece of charcoal or the 
point of a burnt stick was good enough 
to figure sums or write down spelling 
words on the big wooden shovel by the 
hearth. And Abe had scribbled so per- 
sistently that he was considered the best 
penman and the best speller in that back- 
woods community. 

There were only a few books in the 
Lineoln household, but Abe knew them by 
heart. Sometimes the children would coax 
him to tell them of Robinson Crusoe or 
spin a yarn from that amazing book, 
Arabian Nights. 

“T reckon they won’t ask you to take 
part in their next spelling bee’, chuckled 
Dennis as he and Abe climbed up wooden 
pegs to the rude loft where they slept. 
“Sarah says whichever side you’re on is 
bound to win.” 

“Shucks”, said Abe, “it just comes easy 
to me’. And he placed the precious book 
between the logs near his homemade bed 
with the corn-shuck mattress. 

The next day the teacher excused Abe 
from the spelling lesson and told him to 
fetch a pail of water from the rock- 
rimmed spring under the beech tree. The 
other big scholars, including Abe’s sister, 
Sarah, looked enviously after the big fel- 
low in his rough country clothes. This 
spring day Abe was barefoot and bare- 
headed, but sometimes he wore a Daniel 
Boone cap of coonskin and a _linsey- 
woolsey shirt and buckskin breeches, much 
too short and too tight for his long legs. 
Not that anyone cared what Abe wore, for 
he was the smartest boy in school and 
the strongest. He could outrun, out-jump 
and out-“wrassle” any of the boys. And 
no man could wield an ax with the skill 
and strength of Abe Lincoln. 

“It’s a hard lesson”, sighed Sarah and 
bent her dark eyes to the dog-eared 
spelling book. Pretty soon the class lined 
up before the stern-faced schoolmaster. 
When you missed a word, you sat down 
in disgrace. To-day the whole class was 
unprepared. The boys, on their side of 
the log cabin, gazed out of the paneless 
window at the blue sky and longed to zo 
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fishing or run and dive into the old swim- 
ming hole. On their side of the room, the 
girls fidgeted at the call of cheery bob- 
whites and thought of the Johnny-jump- 
ups in the woods. “ ‘Defied’”, snapped the 
master with a glance at the long hickory 
switches he kept at hand. Only half the 
class were left standing, and these shook 
in their shoes. 

“D-e-f-y-d-e”, guessed a boy wildly. 

“D-e-f-y-e-d”’, hazarded a girl. 

One by one the luckless spellers slunk 
to their seats, and the master’s face grew 
blacker and his eye sterner. 

“Tf nobody spells that word, the whole 
class will stay in after school’, he barked. 

It was Sarah’s turn. Shaking, she 
glanced outside to avoid the master’s cold 
eye. There stood Abe, grinning and wink- 
ing his eye. Sarah took the hint and left 
out the “y”. “D-e-f-i-e-d”, she spelled 
carefully. Thus the day was saved for 
the spelling class. 

“Now, Abe, make us a speech”, clamored 
the scholars at recess. The boys had 
played hare and hounds, racing through 
the woods and across the creek. The 
girls had gathered flowers, played tag, 
and tug of war. But the most fun was 
to get big Abe to mount a stump and get 
off a lot of long words with appropriate 


Who Knows? 


Who knows the joy a bird knows, 
When it goes fleetly? 
Who knows the joy a flower knows, 
When it blows sweetly? 
Bird wing and flower stem, 
Break them who would? 
Bird wing and flower stem, 
Make them who could? 
—Anon. 


Sentence Sermon 


O Lord, thy thoughts are very deep. 
—Psalm aecii. 5. 


gestures. So everybody gathered around 
the oak stump and clapped as Abe stood 
there, his face sober and thoughtful. 

“Yesterday”, he began slowly, “I saw a 
boy pick up a toad and smash it against 
a rock so hard the poor little critter 
was stunned. And at recess another boy 
caught a harmless little turtle and beat 
it half to death with a stick.” Two of the 
boys were beet-red and looking at Abe 
with half-shamed, half-angry eyes. But 
he went on, his heart full of pity for the 
suffering helpless things. 

“Now I believe some people do cruel 
things because they don’t stop to think. 
They don’t do as they would be done by. 
But you boys know better.” His deep 
voice was sternly accusing now. “And it’s 
only a coward that hurts weak things 
that can’t take their own part. Cruelty”, 
here the boy clenched his big fists and his 
voice rang out like a challenge, “is a thing 
I can’t stand. I won't see it go on; and 
the next time I see any of you abusing a 
dumb critter, I intend to take a hand. 
Don't forget it, either.” 

He did not need to say more. Not a 
boy on Pigeon Creek cared to risk a fight 
with Abe, who had swung an ax since he 
was a shaver of seven; who at that age 


_the pages were wet and stained. 
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had tramped a hundred miles from the old 
home in Kentucky to the new farm in 
Indiana. 

It rained hard in the night, and Abe 
awoke to find the borrowed book spoiled. 
At least its binding was limp and some of 
Poor 
Abe’s heart sank as he thought of return- 
ing that book to sharp-tongued Josiah 
Crawford in such a sorry condition. 

“Nothing to do but tell the truth and 
face the music’, he thought, and as soon 
as he finished his work he tramped over 
to the Crawford farm and confessed his 
carelessness. Eagerly he offered to work 
out whatever the book was worth. To his 
surprise, the farmer was not as angry as 
Abe expected. 

“Being as it’s you, Abe, I’ll let you off 
with three days of shucking corn”, was 
Crawford’s verdict. “And you can keep 
the book.” 

Abe was speechless with relief and joy. 
But his sparkling eyes, his glowing face 
were eloquent with gratitude. To have 
the book for his own! He was as over- 
joyed as was Ali Baba when he found the 
treasure cave in the forest. For Abe loved 
books, and especially this one. To him 
George Washington was a wonderful and 
heroic character and the boy of the back- 
woods made of him an ideal. 

“T’m not meaning to shuck corn and 
split rails all my life’, he told Mrs. Craw- 
ford as he worked out the worth of the 
book. 

“Well, Abe, what do you aim to be when 
you grow up?’ asked kindly Mrs. Craw- 
ford. 

Half soberly, yet with a twinkle, Abe 
replied, “I might be President.’ 

“Oh, Abe!” laughed his friend, highly 
amused. “What a fine president you’d 
make with your long legs and your jokes!” 

There was a far-away look in the boy’s 
eyes, as if on some misty horizon he 
glimpsed a fleeting vision of the future. 
Soberly he said: “Well, it won’t hurt to 
think about it. TIl study and work and 
sort of be ready in case the chance comes.” 

Thus spoke the boy, Abe Lincoln, more 
than a hundred years ago. How well he 
prepared himself for the great work and 
the great honor that were to be peculiarly 
his, is a story every American, young or 
old, loves to remember. 

{All rights reserved] 


Biology 


Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of 
the Interior, believes that more students 
should include biology in their courses. 
In an address at the annual convention of 
State superintendents and commissioners 
of education, he said: ‘“My feeling is that 
biology is one of the studies that is re- 
ceiving too little attention. Education, 
after all, is not of much use unless its 
possessor knows of life itself. True edu- 
cation lies in the capacity to see life itself. 
Superstitions, for example, dog the lives 
of most people. They will not start on a 
journey on Friday and they leave the 
thirteenth story out of their buildings. 
Where a capacity to understand the laws 
that control us is developed, the handicap 
of superstition is banished. The further 
Study of biology would accomplish this 
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end, as well as provide an understanding 
that would aid us in more intelligent liv- 
ing. There should be more of it, as well 
as more study of other sciences that help 
the individual to appreciate the world 
about him.” 


Polly May’s Present 
CARRIE B. BOYDEN 


Polly May sat back on her heels at the 
edge of the vegetable garden, waiting for 
a little brown toad to appear. He was a 
special friend of hers, and almost every 
day after school she came here to visit 
with him, though of course the conversa- 
tion was all on her side. She could not 
be absolutely certain that it was the same 
toad that hopped out of the cabbage or 
lettuce beds every day and winked his 
beady black eyes at her, but she was al- 
most sure that he was the same, because 
he was so tame. 

By this time you have guessed that Polly 
May was not an ordinary little girl who 
played with dolls and dishes. She liked 
toads and pollywogs, grasshoppers and 
crickets much better. 

“Hello, Mr. Toady! Do you want your 
back rubbed?” She took up a stick and 
gently scratched his back while he stood 
perfectly still. 

Finally, she straightened up and 
wrinkled her forehead in deep thought. 
Something had puzzled her for several 
days. Her teacher was to have a birthday 
soon and all the children had planned to 
bring little gifts. Polly could not think 
of a single thing to take for this birthday 
surprise. Dorothy was to take an apron 
and Marian a handkerchief, but Polly May 
did not like to sew. As a sudden idea 
came to her, she ran into the house and 
searched for a red candy box she had 
saved. 

On the day of the birthday surprise, 
Polly carried the red box to school. She 
hid it with her wraps just as the others 
hid their packages, and she smiled when 
she heard their comments: “Polly May 
has brought homemade candy. Better 
watch that box, or there will be nothing 
in it when Teacher opens it.” Polly could 
hardly wait for recess, when the surprise 
was to be given. But recess finally came 
and the children almost tumbled over one 
another in their haste to get out of doors. 
Miss Fenn wondered what had happened 
to her orderly line of march, but decided 
to overlook the confusion. When the gong 
summoned them in, they marched in a 
sedate line past her table; but right there, 
the line of march stopped and each child 
laid a package on the table. ‘““Happy birth- 
day, Miss Fenn!” 

“Well, well! This is a real birthday 
surprise party,’ said Miss Fenn, when 
they were all seated again. ‘‘And I know 
you would like to see what is inside all 
these packages; so-I will open them at 
once.” 

Polly May looked anxiously for her red 
box, and saw it almost at the bottom of the 
pile. What if Miss Fenn should not care 
for her gift? She almost wished that it 
had been candy, as the children thought. 
Handkerchiefs and aprons were unwrapped 
and displayed and several bottles of per- 
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A Mushrumor 
DAISY D, STEPHENSON 


They tell me that the mushrooms 
Are parasols for fairies; 

I’ve watched—but oh, there’s not an elf 
That ever, ever tarries! 


The mushrooms look so cunning, 
All dotted on the ground; 

But though I’ve waited more than once, 
And tiptoed all around, 


I’ve never caught a fairy; 

Now don’t you think it’s queer? 
That stuff about the parasol’s 

A fairy tale, I fear. 


fume from the boys. Miss Fenn said that 
her room would surely smell like a garden 
of flowers. At last came Polly May’s red 
box. Miss Fenn looked at it curiously, for 
little holes had been punched in the cover. 
She untied the red ribbon and removed the 
top, and out hopped a little brown toad 
with a red ribbon tied round his neck. 
His beady black eyes winked slowly, and 
all the school-children Durst into laughter. 
Polly May’s pink face became a rosy red, 
and she wished her little pet was back in 
the home garden. 

“Who brought the little toad with the 
red necktie?’ asked Miss Fenn, smiling. 

Polly May’s eyes looked down at her 
desk, but her hand went up ever so little. 

Miss Fenn saw her and said quickly: 
“Oh, thank you, Polly May! Iam so glad 
to have him here for our nature study. 
We must learn all about his habits. Toads 
are very useful around a garden, for they 
eat the insects which spoil the flowers and 
vegetables.” 

The children stopped laughing and 
looked very respectfully at Mr. Brown 
Toad, and Polly May raised her eyes again 
and smiled with the rest. “I don’t blame 
them for laughing,’ she thought. “He 
does look comical in that red ribbon. I 
didn’t think it would look so much like 
a red necktie. Anyway I’m glad now that 
I brought him.” 

After school, Polly May and Miss Fenn 
carried the little toad to Miss Fenn’s flower 
garden, and there he lived happily for a 
good while afterward, and Polly May often 
visited him on her way home from school. 


[All rights reserved] 


A Scientific Whaler : 


A research ship, Discovery II, owned by 
the government of the Falkland Islands, 
recently sailed out of the Thames for a 
two-year cruise in the Antarctic, for the 
purpose of studying the habits of whales. 
The entire cost of the voyage, including 
the expenses of the scientists, will be paid 
by the whaling industry of the Falklands, 
with the object of safeguarding the in- 
dustry. The wholesale slaughter of whales 
near the coast of Antarctica threatens 
their extermination, unless science finds a 
means of protecting them. Dr. Stanley 
Kemp, chief scientist of the expedition, 
says he hopes to find out why whales are 
plentiful one season and scarce the next. 
The migrations of whales will be care- 
fully studied. 
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Joint District Conference Votes 


for Union of Three Fellowships 


Unitarians, Universalists, Congregationalists exchange view at Lowell 


ORE than 250 delegates from the 

Merrimack Valley Conference of Uni- 
versalist Churches, the North Middlesex 
Conference of Unitarian Churches, and 
the Andover Association of Congregational 
Churches unanimously voted in favor of 
an organic consolidation of the three fel- 
lowships at the evening session of a joint 
conference held at the First Universalist 
Church in Lowell, Mass., January 28. The 
vote was taken on motion of Rey. Lorenzo 
D. Case, pastor of the First Universalist 
Church in Lowell, and it followed a pro- 
gram of addresses in which three spokes- 
men set forth the distinctive message of 
each fellowship. 

Dr. Thomas H. Billings of the First 
Church in Salem, Mass., said that, since 
Unitarians, in contrast with the evan- 
gelicals, believe in the goodness of man, 
they see no need of a supernaturally re- 
vealed body of truth which compels the 
mind of every man alike. Dr. Billings 
continued : 

“The goal is not a miraculous trans- 
formation of the life in an emotional out- 
burst, but an unfolding of our human 
powers and their direction to noble and 
normal ends. ‘The intellect is operative 
in this process. To be religious at all, 
Unitarians think, one must be religious 
not merely with the consent, but with the 
active co-operation of all the faculties. 
Each individual is to work out his own 
salvation, the full release and develop- 
ment of his powers.” 

The essentials of religion, according to 
Unitarians, cannot be stated as a creed, 
Dr. Billings explained. “They are rather 
attitudes toward life and reality, attitudes 
which will of necessity produce in each 
man a mode of worship, a moral code, 
and a creed”, he said. Dr. Billings con- 
sidered the attitudes under the heads 
of “worship, self-dedication, intellectual 
honesty, and freedom”. 

Dr. Douglas Horton of the Leyden Con- 
gregational Chureh of Brookline, Mass., 
explained that he would agree to the state- 
ment that the Congregational Chureh is 
orthodox if he would be allowed to define 
orthodox as meaning nonheretical. He 
pointed out that the Congregational 
Church has no flair for heresy. He felt 
that the church was turning toward an 
historical Christ. He spoke of the phi- 
losophy of humanism and said that most 
Congregationalists believed that there was 
something missing. After analyzing it, he 
felt that one of the four main causes of 
things, as outlined by Aristotle, was miss- 
ing, and for that reason the philosophy 
was not a complete one and did not have 
complete appeal. He assured his audience 
that humanism would not bother the Con- 
gregational Church to any great extent. 

Dr. John Murray Atwood, dean of the 
Canton Theological School, set forth three 
elements in the “emphasis and spirit of 
the Universalist Church”. He said, in 
part: 


“First, the Universalist Church from the 
start has insisted that the God we worship 
must be the highest goodness, and accord- 
ing to our conception of goodness... . 
The very pacification, reconciliation, and 
unification of the peoples of the world; 
their emancipation from greed, supersti- 
tion, and exploitation by their fellows 
depend on the extension of such a religion, 
such a worship of the spirit of love, 
justice, and universal good will, revealed 
and expressed in human life. 

“The second element which accented the 
spirit of the Universalist Church was the 
inclusiveness of its human objective or 
aim. All destined to the best life, every 
human was to be blessed. We have a 
good way to go before we can measure 
up to the demands of this spirit expressed 
in such an inclusive aim. But again, is 
there any other way we can bring in 
justice and happiness into industry, busi- 
ness, and social life? 

“The third thing that enters into the 
spirit of the Universalist Church is the 
spirit of liberty. It has stood for the right 
to seek and apprehend the truth for one- 
self, for freedom to speak, think, and live 
one’s life straight out. We talk of help- 
ing man to come to his own, his true 
destiny. No man can become what it is 
in him to be without freedom. It is basic 
to religion, science, and life. 

“Tt is a famous saying that you shall 
know the truth and the truth shall make 
you free, but there is something more im- 
portant than the knowledge of truth, and 
that is the freedom that makes it possible 
for men to search and apprehend the truth 
for themselves. We are sometimes asked 
what tenets which we hold we would sur- 
render in order to unite or federate with 
others. We answer, not one. We do not 
believe in any kind of union or federation 
or even church membership which calls on 
one to give up what he honestly believes. 
That is to put a premium on insincerity 
and strike at the very vitals of a man’s 
religion. 

“We are earnest for Christian unity and 
union, but not for any from which any of 
our brothers are shut out of because of 
their differing belief.” 

At the conference supper, brief talks 
wére given by Rey. Otto Lyding, minister 
of the First Unitarian Church, Nashua, 
N.H.; Rev. Charles R. Joy, an adminis- 
trative vice-president of the American 
Unitarian Association and former pastor 
of All Souls Church in Lowell; Rey. 
Arthur Barber of Trinity Congregational 
Church, Lawrence, Mass.; and Dr. Leroy 
Coons, superintendent of the Massachnu- 
setts Convention of Universalist Churches. 

Dr. James Gordon Gilkey of the South 
Congregational Church, Springfield, Mass., 
and of the faculty of Amherst College, 
was the speaker at the evening service in 
the church auditorium. 
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Tuckerman School Notes 


After a short mid-year vacation, the 
school opened Wednesday, February 5, for 
its second semester. 


Prof. Clarence R. Skinner of Tufts Col- 
lege is giving a course in the “Develop- 
ment of Religion” during this term. 


Complete sets of textbooks prepared by 
various denominations for use in the 
church schools have been added to the 
Tuckerman School reference library 
through the kindness of Mrs. Elizabeth 
M. Perkins, a member of the school 
faculty. 


A most interesting lecture on the Passion 
Play, as presented at Oberammergau, was 
given before the students recently by Rey. 
Ulysses S. Milburn, minister of the First 
Universalist Church in Everett, Mass. 


An “Evening with Dickens” was en- 
joyed a short time ago by the students at 
the home of Mrs. A. F. Wadsworth in 
Louisburg Square in Boston, Mass. Mrs. 
Wadsworth has had the privilege of hear- 
ing Dickens speak and is a great student 
of his works. She showed many personal 
Dickens momentos which proved of great 
interest, among them an autographe’ 
letter. 


Dr. Edward W. Emerson Dies; 
Son of Ralph Waldo Emerson 


Dr. Edward Waldo Emerson, son of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, who died January 
27 at the age of eighty-five years, was a 
layman of the First Parish Church, Uni- 
tarian, in Coneord, Mass. He had for- 
merly practiced medicine in Concord, but 
of late years had given himself to literary 
and editorial labors through being the 
literary executor of his father. He had 
also devoted himself to painting and at 
one time was an instructor at the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. 

He was the author of “Emerson in 
Concord”, published in 1888, “Early His- 
tory of the Saturday Club of Boston”, and 
“Henry Thoreau as Remembered by a 
Young Friend’; and he had edited the 
“Correspondence of John Sterling and 
Ralph Waldo Emerson”, which contained 
a sketch of Sterling’s life, published in 
1897 ; the “Centenary Edition of the Works 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson”, 1903; “Life 
and Letters of General Charles Russell 
Lowell”, 1907; “BHmerson’s Journals”, in 
which he collaborated with Waldo PB. 
Forbes, 1909; and he was the co-author 
with Moorfield Storey of the “Life of 
BE. R. Hoar’, 1911. He also was a fre- 
quent contributor to magazines. 


Dr. Johonnot to Retire 


Dr. Rodney F. Johonnot, minister of the 
Federated Church, Unitarian-Congrega- 
tional, in Leicester, Mass., plans to retire 
from the ministry in May and go with 
Mrs. Johonnot to his old home in Auburn, 
Maine, 


\ 
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Laymen’s League and Young People Join 


in Notable Continued Maintenance Fund 


TRONG and representative committces 

have been formed under the general 
chairmanship of William C. Crawford of 
Boston, a director of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, to further the effort 
to accumulate a so-called Maintenance 
Fund of $406,000 to continue and develop 
the work of the Laymen’s League and 
Young People’s Religious Union. The 
close spirit of co-operation which long has 
existed between the League and the young 
people made it practicable for them to 
adopt a joint plan for raising the money 
they need, a fact which decreases the 
amount of money and effort to be ex- 
pended in the work. . = 

The withdrawal this year of the finan- 
cial assistance provided by the Unitarian 
Foundation precipitates the need of seek- 
ing support through some other channel. 
The plan which has been entered upon 
and which is just being announced to the 
echurehes has the hearty endorsement of 
the presidents of the central denomina- 
tional organizations. It was also ap- 
proved at the Biennial Conference of the 
American Unitarian Association and by 
the conference of denominational heads 
at Fairhaven, Mass., last June, where the 
needs of the League and the Y. P. R. U. 
were one of the major subjects considered. 
The matter had been discussed at pre- 
yious meetings of denominational execu- 
tives, but the plan had been deferred to 
give place to the several other moncy- 
raising efforts which have intervened. 

Unitarians who have been observers 
both of development in the life of the 
local churches and of central denomina- 
tional activities are aware of the vast 
amount of strength which the League and 
the Y. P. R. U. have added to the fellow- 
ship in recent years. In the decade since 
its organization the League has trans- 
formed the general attitude of the 
ayerage layman to his church, from a 
more or less casual contributor to a body 
with which he was loosely associated, to 
a place at the heart and center of it. The 
League has carried the liberal religious 
message widely over the country and into 
many conservative communities hitherto 
closed to it. The League’s accomplish- 
ments in a decade have been a source of 
strength to the entire liberal movement, 
and its program for the coming years 
merits the support of all interested in 
the Unitarian movement. 

The slogan associated with the 
Y. P. R. U.—“The Spirit of Youth in the 
Life of the Church is the Hope of the 
World’—is one which bears pondering. 
Only those who have studied the work of 
the organization in the large realize what 
splendid organization work its leaders 
have done in recent years, until, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, wherever there are 
Unitarian churches, a strong bond now 
unites Unitarian young people in a com- 
- mon interest. No piece of ‘work has been 
accomplished in the denomination from 
which more important and permanent 
Tesults may be expected. The young 


people’s activities have been restricted not 
by limitation in their hopes and visions 
but in the amount of money which has 
been at their disposal. With its share of 
the Maintenance Fund which it hopes will 
be raised, the Y. P. R. U. may be looked 
to to weld the young people of the fellow- 
ship into a still closer unit. 

General Chairman William C. Craw- 
ford’s active interest in carrying forward 
the proposed program is a distinct asset 
to the effort since, in addition to being an 
Association director and a director of the 
Boston Trade School, he is now or has 
been president of the Boston City Club, 
the Twentieth Century Club of Boston, 


WILLIAM C. CRAWFORD 


the New England Music Festival Associa- 
tion, the League chapter of the First 
Chureh in Boston, and the North End 
Union. 

Jere A. Downs of Boston is treasurer. 
An interested member of the executive 
committee was Robert Lynn Cox of Mont- 
clair, N.J., whose. death occurred in 
January. 

The members of the executive commit- 
tee are: William C. Crawford, chairman, 
Boston, Mass.; Charles S. Bolster, vice- 
chairman, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. C. SB. 
Atherton, Boston, Mass.; Richard Bil- 
lings, New York, N.Y.; Gustave A. Breaux, 
Louisville, Ky.; Jere A. Downs, Boston, 
Mass.; Paul Franklin, New York, N.Y.; 
Frank B. Frederick, Dorchester, Mass. ; 
Henry H. Fuller, Boston, Mass.; Percy 
W. Gardner, Providence, R.I.; Dana M. 
Greeley, Lexington, Mass.; Hon. Morton 
D: Hull, Chicago, Ill.; Robert M. Leach, 
Taunton, Mass.; Newton BH. Lincoln, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Emmet L. Richardson, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Henry R. Scott, Framing- 
ham, Mass.; Henry D. Sharpe, Providence, 
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R.I.; John McC. Sturgis, Boston, Mass.; 
Walter H. Trumbull, Jr., Weston, Mass.; 
Miss Ruth M. Twiss, Newtonville, Mass.; 
John F, Vaughan, Belmont, Mass.; Robert 
Winsor, Weston, Mass. 

Rev. Charles R. Joy, administrative vice- 
president of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, is chairman of the Ministers’ 
Advisory Committee, which consists of 
Ransom F. Carver, Dr. Louis ©. Cornish, 
Edward P. Daniels, Earl C. Davis, Dr. 
George R. Dodson, Robert C. Douthit, Dr. 
James C. Duncan, Dorothy Dyar, Fred- 
erick May Eliot, Charles G. Girelius, Clara 
Cook Helvie, Dr. Augustus M. Lord, Dr. 
Robert 8. Loring, Dilworth Lupton, Pal- 
frey Perkins, Robert J. Raible, Dr. Thomas 
H. Saunders, Dr. Minot Simons, Dr. 
Sydney B. Snow, Charles P. Wellman, 
John Henry Wilson. 

The National Committee on the fund 
consists of the following members of the 
laity, and includes some of the most 
widely known Unitarians in the country: 
Percy A. Atherton, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. 
Irene Backus, Los Angeles, Calif.; Hon. 
Sanford Bates, Washington, D.C.; William 
F. Baxter, Omaha, Neb.; William Perry 
Bentley, Dallas, Tex.; Wilmon Brewer, 
Hingham, Mass.; Hugo O. Carlborg, Provi- 
dence, R.I.; David Cowan, Montreal, 
Canada; Hon. Frederick A. Delano, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Hon. Eben S. Draper, Hope- 
dale, Mass.; Joseph E. Dunipace, Toledo, 
Ohio; Frederic H. Fay, Boston, Mass.; 
Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; 
Roland Greeley, Lexington, Mass.; John 
Gronner, Jr., Underwood, Minn.; Court- 
enay Guild, Boston, Mass.; Miss Elizabeth 
Hall, Northampton, Mass.; Henry W. 
Haynes, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Howard Hicks, 
Rockford, Ill.; Hon. Frank H., Hiscock, 
Syracuse, NY.; Hon. Robert T. Kingsbury, 
Keene, N.H.; Dr. H. Barrett Learned, 
Washington, D.C.; Jobn L. Mauran, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Lewis Parkhurst, Winchester, 
Mass.; Herbert C. Parsons, Boston, Mass. ; 
W. Rodman Peabody, Milton, Mass.; Wil- 
liam H. Pear, Cambridge, Mass.; Oliver 
Prescott, New Bedford, Mass.; William B. 
Rice, Melrose, Mass.; Hon. Leverett Sal- 
tonstall, Chestnut Hill, Mass.; B. Farn- 
ham Smith, Concord, Mass. ; Isaac Sprague, 
Wellesley Hiils, Mass.; Richard W. Sul- 
loway, Franklin, N.H.; Prof. James A. 
Tufts, Exeter, N.H.; Charles Wagner, Jr., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Miss Deborah Webster, 
Lexington, Mass.; Edwin S. Webster, 
Chestnut Hill, Mass.; Charles H. Wellman, 
Deerfield, Mass.; George S. Wright, 
Watertown, Mass. 


Supplying at Petersham, Mass. 


Rey. Marshall E. Jones of Cambridge, 
Mass., is acting as stated supply of the 
First Congregational Parish, Unitarian, at 
Petersham, Mass. Mr. Jones has in- 
augurated an adult class for the study of 
the Bible, which meets at the close of the 
morning service. His familiarity with 
Biblical history enables him to make bis 
talks interesting and instructive. He is a 
student in the Theological School in Har- 
vard University. 
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A “Naborhood” Experiment 


Harvard Street Church in Cambridge, 
Mass., bidding the people to come in 
The Harvard Street Unitarian Church 

in Cambridge, Mass., is in the midst of 

an unusual venture into the field of the 
neighborhood institution. The church is 
located in that part of the city which is 
known as Cambridgeport, the most densely 
populated section, and it has a long and 
honorable history running back about a 


hundred and twenty-five years. Its first 
settled minister, Rev. Thomas Brattle 


Gannett, who served the church from 1814 
to 1834, had much to do with infusing 
it with the liberal spirit which had come 
to King’s Chapel in Boston with the settle- 
ment of James Freeman. During Dr. 


HARVARD STREET UNITARIAN 
Gannett’s ministry came the theological 


divided the First Church 
in Cambridge. Mr. Gannett and the great 
majority of the Cambridgeport parish 
were loyal to the liberals, and from that 
day forward the church was known 
Unitarian. 

Rev. Wesley Goodson Nicholson, present 
minister of the church, is reaching out 
into the district of which the church is 
the center, to proffer the hospitality of 
his church and his offices as a minister 
and pastor to those who may be without 
church ties. On January 26 a series of 
“Naborhood Services” for Sunday evenings 
was inaugurated, with Dr. Carlyle Sum- 
merbell of Roslindale, Mass., speaking on 
subjects which are of profound interest 
to-day. Attractive window cards, bearing 
a picture of the church and an outline of 
the proposed services, were displayed in 
public places in the area which Mr. 
Nicholson desired to reach. 

Simultaneously with the other friendly 
gestures, a definite survey was under- 
taken to discover, by house-to-house visits, 
adults who might be interested to know 
of a neighborly church in the community, 
and to find children not identified with 
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any other church school. The survey has 
been carried on by Dr. John W. Barnett of 
Wellesley, Mass., who has had experience 
in this field through surveys conducted for 
the Massachusetts Federation of Churches. 
Dr. Barnett’s work has produced results 
far exceeding the expectations of the com- 
mittee which launched the venture. Care- 
fully phrased letters had been mailed to 
every household in the district enclosed 
by Cambridge, Trowbridge, and Inman 
Streets and Massachusetts Avenue, prior 
to Dr. Barnett’s survey, and cards of in- 
vitation to the “Naborhood Church” were 
left by him to call attention to the schedule 
of meetings at the church on Sundays and 
week-days. 

The church was well filled for the first 
service, at which Dr. Summerbell spoke 


CHURCH, CAMBRIDGH, MASS. 


on “Does God Care?” For succeeding 
services, the increase in numbers has been 
remarkable. By actual count the congre- 
gation at the second meeting was over 
sixty per cent. larger than the first. Mem- 
bers of the organization of the American 
Unitarian Association headquarters have 
given their support to the project. The 
young people of Greater Boston, the Lay- 
men’s League chapters, and the Alliance 
branches have come out in foree to par- 
ticipate in the meetings. Ministers, not 
only of Unitarian churehes but of other 
and rather conservative denominations, 
have been guests at the services. 

Dr. Summerbell will speak Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 16, on “What Makes Life Worth 
Living?” and the series will close Feb- 
ruary 23 with an address on “Is the 
Chureh Worth Saving?” His second and 
third subjects were “How Far Can We 
Follow Jesus?” and “Can We Still Wor- 
ship?” It is hoped that large numbers 
of Unitarians from neighborhood com- 
munities will visit the meetings before 
they are concluded. 

An attractive feature of the programs 
is the music, which is being provided 
through the courtesy of chorus choirs in 
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neighboring churches. Next Sunday the 
Harvard Street Church will be represented 
by its soloist, and a violinist from the 
Roslindale church will be heard. At the 
final meeting the Marlboro, Mass., church 
chorus choir, which numbers about forty, 
will be the musicians. Dr. Summerbell’s 
choir of about twenty, in cassocks and 
cottas, brought the musie of one meeting 
up to a high level of enthusiasm. A 
trumpeter from Roslindale added much 
to the general effect. Other choirs to 
assist were from the First Church in Cam- 
bridge (Unitarian), and from the church 
of Rev. Frank O. Holmes, former minister 
at the Harvard Street Church. 

Mr. Nicholson has planned mid-week 
social events for the period of the “Nabor- 
hood Services”, to which the people of the 
community are invited. Both in 
the regular morning service and 
in the church school, the effect 
of this attempt at expansion is 
easily traced in the new faces in 
the seats and in the new vitality 
which has been infused into the 
parish itself. 


Will Observe Centenary 
of Building at Taunton 


Plans for the celebration by 
the Unitarian Church in Taunton, 
Mass., of the hundredth anniver- 
sary of the dedication of the 
present church building, some- 
time in October, were outlined at 
the annual meeting of the society. 

Twenty-nine new members 
were voted into the society. The 
report of the treasurer showed 
that the church debt had been 
cut in half during 1929 and that 
the society was now on a 
stronger financial basis. The 
minister, Rey. Dan H. Fenn, in 
his report spoke of the increase 
in membership, the plans for the 
centenary, the activities of the church dur- 
ing 1929, and the progress of the Junior 
Church. 

The following persons were elected to 
the Prudential Committee: Miss Florence 
Presbrey and Allen P. Hoard, for a term 
of three years; Malcolm Leach for two 
years, and Mrs. Warren M. Swift for one 
year. As called for in the new by-law, the 
treasurer, John W. Root, will be a mem- 
ber of the committee, and the two mem- 
bers of the 1929 committee will complete 
the list. 

Xverett S. White was re-elected clerk, 
John W. Root was re-elected treasurer, 
and Richard Wastcoat was re-elected 
auditor. Seven trustees re-elected were: 
Dr. Arthur R. Crandell, Howard L. White, 
Robert M. Leach, Albert Fuller, Nathan 
Newbury, A. Gilbert Williams, and John 


G. Williams. Miss Edith F. Macomber 
was re-elected chairman of the Sunday 
School Committee. 


Moral aspirations and ideals, the con- 
trol of instincf by reason, are as natural, 
as real, as rooted in the nature of man- 
kind, as are animal impulses. 

—H. J. Golding. 
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Lombard’s Mid-Year Commencement 


Philip Green Wright receives degree of Doctor of Laws, 
and seven seniors are graduated 


EGREES were conferred upon a mid- 

year class of seven seniors at the 
seventy-sixth commencement of Lombard 
College, held January 29. 

Philip Green Wright, professor-of mathe- 
matics and economics at Lombard from 
1892 to 1912, and formerly member of the 
faculties of Buchtel, Williams, and Har- 
vard, was awarded the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws. Mr. Wright now is 
economist on the staff of the Institute of 
Economics of the Brookings Institution, 
Washington, D.C. He is the author of a 
large number of scientific studies and 
magazine articles. \ 

In conferring the degree, President 
George G. Davis referred to him as “life 
long student, investigator, and exponent 
of the science of economics ; writer of both 
prose and verse; beloved teacher at col- 
leges and universities for thirty-three 
years—twenty of them here at Lombard; 
wise counsellor to our Federal Tariff Com- 
mission during the years of the World 
War and the subsequent period of eco- 
nomic readjustment; father of three Lom- 
bard graduates who have already won un- 
usual distinction in their chosen fields of 
work”. ti: 

The Bachelor of Science degree was con- 


ferred upon Charles William Juberg, 
LaMoure, N.D.; Harry William Sandberg, 
Galesburg, Ill.; Orlan Leroy Swartz, Knox- 
ville, Ill, and Ingeborg Thorelius, Gales- 
burg, Ill. Those on whom the Bachelor 
of Arts degree was conferred were Charies 
LeRoy Ankeny, Oakes, N.D.; Lester 
George Burkhart, Chicago, Ill, and 
Eleanor Edwards Kimmell, Galesburg, III. 

Among honors and prizes announced by 
President Davis was the L. Club Trophy, 
which went to Stanley Lomax of Abing- 
don, Ill., as the freshman athlete with the 
best scholastic record. Among the honor 
roll of fifty students for the first semester 
were three who had made A in every 
subject: Miss Katherine Townsend, Gales- 
burg, Miss Ruth Lane, Knoxville, and De 
Lester Sackett, Elgin, Ill. 

Dr. Wright gave the commencement ad- 
dress on “A Use of Literature’. This 
was followed by the singing of “The Lom- 
bard Hymn”, words of which were written 
by him. 

Nine of the students on the honor roll, 
or eighteen per cent., were Unitarian or 
Universalist. Only nine per cent. of the 
total college enrollment are of these two 
fellowships. 


For an I. U. A. Responsive Reading Book 


Committee of ministers to collect material—Meeting place of 
Iowa Institute to be changed 


HE holding of the Iowa Young People’s 

Institute in some new place, where the 
responsibility of hospitality can be more 
easily borne than in Humboldt; assistance 
in financing a mission in Humboldt in the 
spring; the compilation of a book of re- 
sponsive readings, and co-operation in the 
preparation of a history of Iowa Unita- 
rianism were matters before the annual 
mid-year meetings of the trustees and min- 
isters of the Iowa Unitarian Association 
in Des Moines, January 22. 

Humboldt has been the meeting place 
of the Institute for six years. The prob- 
lem of the entertainment has become so 
great that it seems impossible for the 
Humboldt congregation, with all their 
fine spirit of hospitality, to assume the 
responsibility, which has increased from 
year to year, and it becomes necessary to 
find a new place for the Institute this year. 
After discussion of several suggested loca- 
tions, a committee, consisting of Rev. 
Julius F, Krolfifer of Davenport, Dr. C. E. 
EBhinger, and Rey. Robert D. Richardson 
of Keokuk, was appointed as the ad- 
ministrational committee of the 1930 In- 
stitute, with power to select its location. 
A most cordial resolution of appreciation 
of the good offices of the Humboldt Uni- 
tarians during all these years of the In- 
stitute was passed unanimously. 

The trustees also voted to help finance 
a mission in Humboldt during the spring 


of 1930, as the minister and the people of 
that parish may arrange. 

It was suggested that many of the min- 
isters of the Association have had the 
custom of preparing responsive services 
for use in their respective congregations, 
and that the material that has been col- 
lected should be utilized in the production 
of a book of responsive readings represen- 
tative of the thought of the ministers and 
congregations. A committee consisting of 
Mr. Krolfifer, Rey. Charles J. Dutton of 
Des Moines, and Dr. Arthur L. Weatherly 
of Lincoln, Neb., was appointed to cor- 
respond with the ministers, looking toward 
the collection of this material, with power 
to call a subsequent meeting of the minis- 
ters for conference. 

It was reported that M. L. Townsend, a 
graduate student in the University of 
Iowa, is working for an advanced degree 
on the preparation of the history of Uni- 
tarianism in Iowa, and it was agreed that 
the ministers and churches shall give him 
eyery assistance in the collection of his 
material, and that all individuals in the 
churches who may have written matter 
of historical value be urged to open it to 
his study. Mr. Townsend’s work is being 
done under the direction of Dr. B. F. 
Shambaugh of the University, who has 
been for a long time a member of the 
Towa City church. 
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New Statement of Principles 
for Clifton Unitarian Church 


The Clifton Unitarian Church of Louis- 
ville, Ky., at their annual meeting, unani- 
mously adopted a new “Declaration of 
Principles”. After explaining why fellow- 
ship in this church is not based on the 
acceptance of any creed, the declaration 
says: 2 

“We thus desire to base the union of 
the members of our church primarily upon 
a common purpose. We believe this pur- 
pose to be essentially identical with the 
chief purpose expressed in the teachings 
of Jesus; namely, the establishment of 
the Kingdom of God on earth. 

“We see two of the basic requirements 
for the realization of this ideal in (1) the 
establishment of a ndtional and interna- 
tional social, economic, and political order 
free from selfish exploitation of any kind; 
and in (2) the accordance of full oppor- 
tunities for the development of human 
personality and character for all, without 
distinction of sex, race, nationality, or 
social class.” 


Personals 


Charles B. Rugg, district attorney of 
Worcester County, Mass., and son of Chief 
Justice Arthur P. Rugg of the Massachu- 
setts Supreme Court, has been named by 
President Hoover as an assistant attorney- 
general. He is a layman of the First 
Unitarian Church in Worcester, Mass. 


At the annual meeting of the Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, Y. W. C. A., Mrs. W. W. W. 
Argow, wife of the minister of the People's 
Church, was elected a director. Dr. 
Florence Johnston, who presided over the 
meeting as president of the board, is also 
a member of this church. 


Mrs. Harriet H. Dole, widow of John 
W. Dole, who died in Northampton, Mass., 
January 20, was for most of her life an 
ardent worker in the old All Souls Unita- 
rian Church in Roxbury, Mass. -The 
funeral service January 22 was conducted 
by Rev. Edmund B. Young of the Unita- 
rian Church in Northampton. 


No one gave more years of service to 
the First Unitarian Church in Hartford, 
Conn., than Charles H. Field, who died 
January 31 in his eighty-first year. He 
served the society as clerk and treasurer, 
as a member of the society's committee, 
and as vice-president, and for twenty-four 
years as a member of the Board of 
Trustees. 


“But Still Over 90 Per Cent” 


One outside that parish can only con- 
jecture as to what the average percentage 
of attendance is at the First Unitarian 
chureh school in Baltimore, Md., when the 
calendar regretfully announces. that “the 
attendance during December was not so 
good as in the preceding months, due to 
sickness and holidays, but the average was 
still over ninety per cent.” 
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Dr. Pratt Comes to Memphis 


JOHN CLARENCE PETRIE 


OSTON, Mass., Unitarians may doubt 

the value of a series of modernist 
Bible lectures as helpers in the cause of 
liberalizing American Christianity, but no 
Memphis Unitarian has any doubts. The 
Laymen’s League, despite its present finan- 
cial insufficiency for all the demands being 
made upon it, agreed with me that the 
Bible as the infallible word of God was 
the livest issue in the region of Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas, and Tennessee, and funds 
were provided for the sending of Dr. 
Frank W. Pratt of Richmond, Va., to give 
us a week of his magnificent lectures. 

The Memphis church is a tiny one 
numerically, with only forty-six active 
members when I took charge in September. 
I felt that if we could muster a nighily 
congregation of fifty for a period of six 
nights we should be doing splendidly. 
Imagine my delight at an audience of 
seventy-four the first evening and eighty- 
two the second! Bad weather, high school 
commencements, and other attractions re- 
duced us to between fifty and sixty for 
two nights, and then something happened. 

A fundamentalist preacher who had 
been giving alleged Bible lectures in the 
expensive Idlewild Presbyterian Church 
launched forth into a bitter attack on Dr. 
Pratt and challenged him to debate pub- 
licly the infallibility of the Bible. Up ran 
our attendance to eighty-five as a result 
of this free publicity, and the week of 
lectures closed in a blaze of glory. One 
new member was made early in the week, 
and the Unitarian Church has made more 
friends in Memphis than it has had since 
the promising days of its first renaissance 
a few years ago. 

Dr. Pratt and I talked over the challenge 
with the dean of the Episcopal Cathedral. 
We agreed that a debate before a crowd 
of fundamentalists would invite a fore- 
gone conclusion and that religion would 
not be advanced by it. The newspapers 
were hot on our trail for statements, and 
I finally prepared one for each of the 
papers. I pointed out that not the critics, 
but the fundamentalists, were the worst 
enemies of the Bible, citing chapter and 
verse to show the outrageous things at- 
tributed by the Bible to Almighty God. 
The result is bound to react favorably on 
those whom Unitarianism might possibly 
influence; and, with the fundamentalist 
telling Dr. Pratt to “put up or shut up”, 
even the cultured orthodox people of 
Memphis had to favor us. 

We are going to feel the benefits of Dr. 
Pratt’s kindly, patient, reverent, scholarly 
lectures for months to come. The con- 
gregational minister told me that we had 
sown seed that would be bearing fruit a 
generation hence. We cannot thank the 
Laymen’s League enough for making the 
meetings possible, nor can we thank Dr. 
Pratt enough for his services. If the com- 
ing campaign of the League for a main- 
tenance fund needed a concrete proof of 
what it can do for the missionary work 
of the free Christian religion, the Memphis 
lectures provide it. 


As a lone missionary in this strategic 
center, I have been casting about for 
mouths for a method of breaking ground 
in cities like Little Rock, Ark., and Jack- 
son, Miss. I have found the way to do it. 
Send Dr. Pratt. Give him lots of pub- 
licity, hire a strategically located hall; 
and when he has sown the seed, follow 
him up by a week or two of lectures on 
the free faith. 

I am following Dr. Pratt with a series 
of four sermons on the “Source of 
Authority in Liberal Christianity”, as fol- 
lows: February 2, “The Authority of the 
Bible”; February 9, ‘““‘The Authority of the 
Church”; February 16, “The Authority of 
Christ”; February 23, “The Authority of 
the Inner Light, or the Religion of the 
Spirit.” 


From Mrs. E. F. Cook 


Many friends of the Unitarian tellow- 
ship were moved in past months to re- 
spond to an appeal in THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER in behalf of an invalid minister 
and his family. The identity of the min- 
ister was not revealed in this appeal, but 
a letter which comes now from Mrs. Earl 
Fremont Cook of Chicago asks that Tiig 
RegisTeER print the following note of 
thanks for sympathy and help rendered 
for a long period before the death of Mr. 
Cook last September, after years of in- 
validism. The letter follows: 


Dear Friends: 

It is not easy to find words that will 
convey adequately what your continued 
interest and generosity meant to WHarl 
Cook and to me throughout his protracted 
illness. 

In freeing us from financial worries 
you made it possible to keep Earl Cook 
at home, for me to nurse him, and for his 
friends to see him; thereby continuing 
for him and for us a life that abounded 
with laughter, intellectual fervor, and 
comradeship to the end. 

It is for this beautiful gift to Earl Cook 
and to those who shared his life, as well 
as for your recent kindness to me, that I 
shall be forever grateful. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANN Cook. 


Facts 


The American Unitarian Association has 
sent to each minister, and the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice has mailed 
to each member, a copy of Information 
Service, issue of December 28, published 
by the Federal Council of Churches, 
which contains a comprehensive and emi- 
nently fair review of the facts of the tex- 
tile strikes at Marion, N.C. Every phase 
of the situation is set forth with an array 
of concrete details. Copies may be ob- 
tained from the secretary of the Fellow- 
ship for Social Justice, Mrs. Maud M. 
Gifford, 893 Centre Street, Brockton, Mass. 
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Tribute to Mr. Perdelwitz 


A resolution regretting the departure of 
Rey. Hugo A. Perdelwitz from Woburn, 
Mass., and paying tribute to his work, was 
recently passed by the Woburn Minis- 
terial Association. Mr. Perdelwitz as- 
sumed the pastorate of Unity Church in 
Brockton, Mass., at New Year’s. “He is 
a man of fine mind”, says the resolution, 
“a faithful and effective preacher of the 
word of God, who has brought to the 
church a high type of leadership, and who 
has, by his ready co-operation in every 
form of Christian service, sought to build 
the kingdom of God on earth”. 


Correcting the Watertown Tablet 


G. Frederick Robinson of Watertown, 
Mass., writes the following letter in correc- 
tion of some details in the article, “Unroll- 
ing the Annals in Old First Parishes”, 
which was sent to THE REGISTER and pub- 
lished in the January 16 issue: 

In the account of the meeting in Water- 
town on January 5, I am sorry that the 
writer saw fit to quote the “firsts” from 
the tablet in our church, because the tablet 
itself is full of errors and should be 
corrected. 

For instance, “Its refusal in 1631 to pay 
taxes without representation in a General 
Court led to the founding of representa- 
tive government.” Besides the date, 1631, 
which should be 1632, every student of 
history knows that Virginia, in her House 
of Burgesses, had representative govern- 
ment in 1619. If, after the words “repre- 
sentative government” were added 
Massachusetts Bay”, it would be correct. 

With regard to the statement, ‘“Mem- 
bers of this church founded the first civil 
settlement in Connecticut”, Windsor dis- 
putes this claim with Wethersfield, with 
the evidence strongly in favor of Windsor. 

Also the statement that the tablet bears 
the names of the forty-one original signers 
of the Covenant is incorrect. The tablet 
itself states that the names are those of 
the early members of the church. 

It was Thomas Mayhew, Jr., the son of 
Thomas Mayhew, and not the elder 
Mayhew, who was the first Protestant 
preacher and founder of a church among 
the Indians of New England. So much for 
the tablet. 

Furthermore, there is absolutely no evi- 
dence that the first free public school was 
established in Watertown. That distinc- 
tion belongs to Dedham, whose records 
give the date of her first public school the 
“Ist day, llth month, 1644”. Dorchester 
comes next with the date “14th day, 1st 
month, 1645”. The first record of a 
public school in Watertown is September 
17, 1649. 

The tendency to claim the distinction 
of being “first” is natural to every com- 
munity, especially so this tercentenary 
year. Watertown has plenty & events to 
be proud of, if none other than “Here 
American Liberty raised its first voice”, 
but we should not claim what belongs to 
others. 
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Dr. Reccord’s Ten Years 


A report on their achievements at 
annual meeting of church 
in Detroit 


Dr. Augustus P. Reccord has been min- 
ister of the First Unitarian Church ot 
Detroit, Mich., for the past ten years. 
Some facts and figures presented at the 
annual meeting of that church revealed 
the steady and substantial progress that 
has been achieved in the decade. The 
report follows: 

“Pen years ago we had a membership 
of 200; to-day 380. Then we had a budget 
of approximately $12,000, with an annual 
deficit of over $1,200; to-day our budget 
is $17,000, and we have had no deficit 
since 1922. Then we had a debt of over 
$15,000; to-day we ‘owe no man anything 
save to love one another’. Then we had 
a church school of sixty, with an average 
attendance of fifty-two; to-day we have 
an enrollment of 187, with an average 
attendance of nearly one hundred. Then 
we had an Alliance of 105 members; 
to-day there are 163 members. Then we 
had no men’s club; to-day we have a Lay- 
men’s League of eighty members. Then 
we had no real young people’s society ; 
to-day we have the Arista Club for those 
of college age and the newly organized 
Polygon Club for those of high school age. 

“These figures may not prove that our 
progress has been rapid or conspicuous, 
but they do indicate that we have not 
been standing still. If we give ourselves 
unreservedly to the work in hand, we 
shall be able to erect, upon the foundation 
which we have laid, a structure of which 
our children and children’s children may 
well be proud.” 

This annual meeting drew the largest 
attendance in recent years... D. Howard 
Fletcher was elected moderator, and 
Leroy N. Hayden, Frank Holmes, and 
Miss Alice V. Guysi were elected to the 
Board of Trustees. 

The treasurer reported that the change 
from the every-member canvass to the 
direct-mail method of raising the budget 
has been more than justified by the 
results. There has been no addition to 
the endowment fund during the year, but 
by the will of George C. Wetherbee, who 
died in 1928, the church will receive in 
the near future a bequest. of $5,000. This 
will bring the endowment fund up to 
$35,000 as against $22,000 ten years ago. 
Frederick C. Funke has been granted the 
perpetual and exclusive privilege of pro- 
viding the Christmas decorations every 
year, a provision which he will make per- 
sonally while he lives and by bequest 
when he has gone, in memory of Mrs. 
Funke, who passed away during the year. 

Miss Frances Wood, religious education 
director, reported that in numbers and in 
interest the church school is in better 
condition than at any time in recent years; 
also that the Junior Alliance and Camp 
Fire group had functioned acceptably dur- 
ing the year. 

The Women’s Alliance, Laymen’s League, 
Arista Club, and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion presented reports which indicated 

_ that they were in a very flourishing con- 
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dition. The industrial department has 
distributed 1,458 garments, 681 of them 
new. The Alliance is printing four of 
Dr. Reccord’s sermons, the first, “Have 
We Outgrown the Leadership of Jesus?’ 
having already appeared. 


1930...1990... 


—And Onward 
Into the 
Twenty-first 


Legacy to Watertown Parish 


The treasurer of the First Parish 
Church, Unitarian, in Watertown, Mass., 
recently reported that the parish received 
a bequest of $250 in accordance with the 
terms of the will of the late Mrs. Rebecca 
8S. Brigham of Saco, Maine, formerly 
resident in the parish. 


Century 
Plays and Pageants 


for the 


Church School 


Compiled by Marig W. JOHNSON 


AG opportunity to mould 
the religious thought of 
generations to come is being 
offered to every Unitarian by 
The National Library Com- 
mittee. 


These fifteen simple but impres- 
sive plays and pageants for Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, Peace Sunday, 
Easter, and other festivals of the 
church, provide varied opportunities 
for children and young people to 
join in expressions of truth, good- 
ness, and beauty. Here are the 
forms of the pageant for the church 


ANY contributions are 
being received. Many 
more are needed. There are 


sanctuary and also the dramatic 

pageant and the religio-ethical play. 
All the plays and pageants have 

been successfully produced, in many 

cases despite limited facilities, and 

the value of the material has thus 

been fully demonstrated by actual 

use. 

An examination copy will be sent 

upon request 
208 pages. $2.00 postpaid 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 


25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 
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Local and Suburban Service 
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Er VOTRE THeTeRPETLTHOTNA 


FNS 


SHOULD BE IN 

The} BB} EVERY HOME! 
i The Masterpiece of Literature 

oats B Call, or send for catalog 

L MASSACHUSETTS 


E BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


hundreds of college libra- 
ries to be supplied with 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
Each of these libraries is 
visited by scores or even hun- 
dreds of young men and wo- 
men who will help in the 
years to come in shaping the 
religious viewpoint of the 
young men and women who 
will follow them. 


HUS your contribution 

may prove a continuing 
investment repeating itself 
over and over again in the 
lives of the men and women 
of to-morrow. 


Subscriptions at the rate of 
$3.00 each may be sent to— 


The National 
Library Committee 


25 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Here is my contribution to the 
work of your committee. 
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Do thy simple duty 
WELL 
and know that 
great men can do 
their greatest work 
: no better 
GOETHE 


Sunday School Union Meeting 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Union of Boston, 
Mass., will be held Monday evening, Feb- 
ruary 17, at the Second Unitarian Meet- 


ing House, Coolidge Corner, Brookline, 
Mass. Supper will be served at 6 o’clock, 


the usual departmental conferences, will 
be held at 7, and the general meeting, 
with the address of the evening, will 
follow at 8 o'clock. The speaker is to be 
Prof. William Wallace Fenn of the Theo- 
logical School in Harvard University, who 
will give the first of three lectures on 
“New England Unitarianism’. The sub- 
ject of this first lecture is ‘‘The Prepara- 
tion’, that for March “The Separation”, 
and for April, “The Transcendentalist 
Period.” 


Minnesota Ministers Meet 


Plans for the meeting of the Minnesota 
Conference in Duluth, April 28 and 24, 
and for the Hanska summer conference in 
June, were discussed at a meeting of all 
the Minnesota ministers, January 16, at 
Unity Church, St. Paul. Rev. Henry J. 
Adlard of Duluth read a paper on “Con- 
structive Humanism”, which was followed 
by general discussion. The speaker at the 
afternoon session was Dr. Horace Bridges, 
leader of the Chicago Ethical Society, and, 
at the evening session, Prof. Herbert 
Heaton of the University of Minnesota. 


Prof. W. A. Brown at the Chapel 


The preacher Sunday, February 16, in 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., will be Prof. 
William Adams Brown of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. Professor Brown is the 
author of numerous books on religious sub- 
jects, among the more recent being ‘‘The 


Creative Experience” and “The Life of 
Prayer in a World of Science’. The 
preacher at the noon services, February 
18-21, will be Rev. Elmore M. McKee, 


university pastor at Yale. Monday, Feb- 
ruary 17, at 12.15 p.m., Raymond C. Robin- 
son will give an organ recital. 


Is Minister at Wichita, Kans. 


Rey. John G. MacKinnon, who has en- 
tered into the pastorate of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Wichita, Kans., is a 
member of the Universalist fellowship and 
served for the past year and a half as 
minister of the First Universalist Church 
in Macomb, Ill. He plans to take his de- 
gree of B.D. from the Meadville Theo- 
logical School this June. 
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SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


has had prepared complete outlines, 
with bibliographies, for the study of 
the great religious, social and eco- 
nomic questions of the day. Any 
League chapter or other group, in- 
side or outside our fellowship, can 
obtain any of these outlines, or a 
list of the subjects covered by them, 
by writing to the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


SIXTEEN BrACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


is erecting its new building, the gift of the 
Unitarians of America, at Fifty-seventh 
Street and Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago. Its 
students enjoy the privileges of the Uni- 
versity and affiliated seminaries which are 
located near by, and take part of their work 
under their professors. The other cultural 
and social institutions of a great city, and 
the opportunities which they offer for 
study and practical service, are also part 
of the School’s resources. 

In addition to training for the ministry, 
graduate courses are offered for parish 
assistants and directors of religious edu- 
eation. Rooms are available both for men 
and women students in the School dormi- 
tories. 

Students may enter the School at the be- 
ginning of the Spring Quarter, March 31, 
1930. 

For information address President 
Sypnpy Bruce Snow, D.D., 5659 Woodlawn 
Avenue, Chicago. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 


Founded 1851 
Georce G. Davis, PRESIDENT 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal. nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 


LomBarD CoLiEcr, GALEsBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


instituted 1845 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 
IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages. 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Paesiozrnt, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vicz-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Crern, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., rs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard $. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
= Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalea, 

rs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 
PARKER B. FIELD, Genzrat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers o. 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroed. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller. 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 

25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 

285 Madison Avenue, New York 


105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Rey. Lyman V. RuTvepas, President. 
For particulars address 
Miss ANNIE M. FiLoon, School Administrator, 
383 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


‘In the foothills of the White Mountains’’ 


Boys only, beginning September. College, Gen- 
eral, Practical Arts Courses. Junior School. 
All Sports. Over fifty years, Unitarian aus- 
pices. Tuition, room, board, laundry, $800. 
Write to: 


CARL B. WETHERELL Headmaster 
Box 16. Andover, N.H. 


WINTER SPORTS UNION 


UNION 
OUR CAMPING CLUB 
Otter Lake, Greenfield, N.H. 


Week-End Trips and Outings for Young 
Men. Information—HUB 1122 
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BA U. A. Acknowledgments 


Acknowledgments of the American 
Unitarian Association: 
1929 
Already - acknowledged..............$8,239.62 
Dee. 2. Associate Members......... 5.50 
{ 2. Society in Newport, R.I..... 180.60 
- 8. Society in Leicester, Mass... 50.00 
14. Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence, Chicago, Ill......... 10.00 


17. First Unitarian Church, Pitts- 


burgh, Pa., Branch Wo- 

men’s: Alliance........... 25.00 

! 18. Society in Portsmouth, N.H.. 196.00 
27. First Congregational Church, 

ING@Wy VOPR PONG Y =. A Wiss os sine 0.00 
ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
BDUCATION 

Dee. 9. Church School, Belmont, 
MRS Giece Wie’ cope ec). esas 9.43 
$4,216.15 


Henry H. FuLrer, 7'reasurer, 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Teaching Children the 
Ten Commandments 
(Continued from page 180) - 


What do you think of these Ten Com- 
mandments? On the whole, aren’t they 
pretty important things, and wise ones? 
But if we were to-day picking out the ten 
most important laws, do you think some 
of these could be safely left out, and 

_ would we not need some others that had 
not come to be thought of in Moses’ day? 


{In the subsequent discussion, the 
laws on idviatry, and other gods, were 
thought no longer necessary. The 
Sabbath, and taking the Name in vain, 
were evidently doubtful with the chil- 
dren. The clearest point brought out 
was that Moses was not so advanced 
as we are in his idea of lying. It 
needed some apologies for Moses to 
cover his deception of Pharaoh as to 
‘the real nature of the expedition. 

It was necessary for the teacher to 
suggest that we also have higher 
standards in humanity, requiring laws 
for charity or against cruelty. This 
line of thought was rewarded when 
one of the children inquired, “Did 
Jesus teach something about that, 
later ?’’] 


The Commandments were taken home, 
to be read over and prepared for reading 
aloud the next time. Hand work for this 
lesson consisted in a map on the sand 
table, showing the Red Sea, the Nile 
_ adorned with palms and Pyramids, a few 
paper chariots, ete., the camp of tents in 
the | desert, and Mt. Sinai, somewhat in 
_ the manner of the medieval illustrated 
am 
Chief Justice Taft Resigns 


, William Howard Taft, America’s pre- 
seesent Unitarian layman, resigned Feb- 
_ruary 4 as chief justice of the United 
ites, on account of illness. Mr. Taft is 
r of All Souls Unitarian Church 
D.C., and in many con- 
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Supplying at Wheeling, W.Va. 


Rev. Wesley G. Price, a Universalist 
clergyman of Columbus, Ohio, is serving 
as stated supply at the First Unitarian 
Church in Wheeling, W.Va. 


MAgsLeHeaD, Mass.—Rev. Edward H. 
Cotton, minister of the Unitarian Church, 
is preaching a series of twelve sermons 
on “This Moral-Religious World”. The 
sermons began January 12 and will con- 
elude March 30. They are being published 
weekly in three papers. The Salem Eve- 
ning News, The Lynn Item, and The 
Marblehead Messenger. 
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HARRY 
COCHRANE 


Specialist in Church Deco- 
rations is spending the 
winter in Europe studying 
Mural Decoration. Those 
desiring his advice and 
services should address him at an early date. 
On his return he will visit all correspond- 
ents without placing them under any obligation. 


Address 
HARRY HAYMAN COCHRANE 
581 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Two Significant Comments 
About the New Book of 


Responsive Readings 


RAYMOND B. BRAGG: 


“By the appearance of this volume, 
the charge that modern religion can- 
not produce devotional literature has 
been put to rest. These readings, 
drawn from contemporary sources, 
are not only xsthetically satisfying, 
but intellectually acceptable. 


JOHN H.. LATHROP: 

“A pioneer compilation, excellently 
done. By the use of these readings, 
churches can now have unity of 
theme throughout the service, which 
will add greatly to its effectiveness. 

. By and large, I know of nothing 
in the way of responsive readings 
that approximates this in careful 
workmanship. ... . a 


Substantially bound in green, stiff paper covers of the same size 
and style as the Hynm and Tune Book. 


100 pages. 


50 cenis, in any quantity. Carriage charges extra. 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 


25 Beacon STREET 


Boston, Mass. 


THE MAINTENANCE FUND 


16 Beacon Street 


Boston, Mass. 


CALLS FOR 


LGeAL TY 


THE UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
and the 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S RELIGIOUS UNION 


ARE VITAL TO THE STRENGTH AND 
GROWTH OF THE CHURCH 


Wrir1am ©. CRAWFORD 
Chairman 


JERE A. Downs 
Treasurer 


Cuartes R. Joy 
Chairman, Ministers’ Advisory Committee 
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PLEADAININICS- 


“Literary people rarely commit crimes”, 
says a writer. He evidently doesn’t read 
many modern novels, says Passing Show. 


A boy asked for a drink at a soda 
fountain. “What kind?’ asked the drug- 
gist. ‘The kind that tastes like your 


foot’s asleep.” 


If you are planning an auto tour this 
year, get a large road map. It will tell 
you everything you want to know, except 
how to fold it up again.—Life. 


Home deportment note.—Father in chair 
at table. Daughter: “Don’t lean back like 
that, Daddy! Tll get an ‘¥’ in posture 
just because I inherit that from you.” 

—Life. 


Patient Shopman: ‘That one [a hat just 

a bit too ‘easy’] sits beautifully on the 

head, sir.” Hard-to-please Customer: “But 

what happens when my ears get tired?” 
—Punech. 


The President is taking steps to put the 
Post Office on a self-supporting basis. We 
have a gloomy foreboding that they are 
going to subtract some more stickum from 
the stamps.—New Yorker. 


“That’s a nice boy’, said the visitor as 
little Bobby picked up his scattered toys. 
“I suppose your mother has promised you 
something if you clean up the room?” “If 


I don’t!” he said. 


The small delivery boy was bringing 
groceries to a new customer and had en- 
countered a huge dog in the yard. “Come 
in’, said the lady of the house, “he doesn’t 
bite”. The boy still hung back. ‘Does 
he swallow?” he asked.—Good Hardware, 


For eloquent souls.—Eddie Cantor says: 
“The stage is my life. I have given twenty 
years to it, my very life’s blood. And 
when a man gives his life’s blood every 
night, with matinees Wednesdays, Satur- 
days, and holidays at 2.30, he becomes, I 
suppose, a little anemic.” 
W. 


On one occasion Dr. M. Clow, noted 


Scotch teacher who died recently, was 
visiting a rural parish, and heard his 
friend, the young minister, preach an 


erudite sermon. Walking with him after- 
wards, he remarked that he wondered if 
it had not been a little “over the heads” 
of the hearers. “Oh, quite probably”, was 
the reply. “You see, I am preparing ser- 
mons now for my second charge.” There 
was a sequel: “It was many years ago”, 
remarked the professor warningly to his 
class, “but he is still in his first charge’. 


We are no longer “joiners”, but here is 
an idea in The Evening Transcript, Bos- 
ton, worth considering: If one were form- 
ing a new society, what could be better 
than one composed of “Many thanks, well 
done” people, who would be pledged not 
to forget to cheer small gifts and small 
services? Suppose we all join that so- 
ciety! There is no need of a subscription 
or a secretary. We can enroll ourselves 
to set the seal of appreciation on one an- 
other’s work, to resolve that neither ret- 
icence nor thoughtlessness nor haste shall 
prevent us from saying “Many thanks, 
well done.” 
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IS THIS SELF-RESPECT ? 


An officer of a large, rich church 
writes that, as they are a little be- 
hind in raising their budget, they 
are going to omit their contribution 
to the Pension Society for the 
present. Yet one of their former 
ministers, a distinguished man, was 
for many years on our pension list. 
Are you letting other churches or 
individuals provide the money to pay 
pensions to your ministers? Some 
day all come on the list. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


& ie following hotels are worthy of 
Patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A. U. A. 

600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 

Phone, Hubbard 8600 

HOTEL LENOX 

BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 

Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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BURDETT COLLEGE > 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Seocretarial. 
Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 
156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 


\. For Catalogue address F. H, BURDETT, Pres. SJ 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Die- 
Minimum 
Watch these columns each 
Rate card furnished on request. 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. 
count for 6 or more insertions. 
charge $1.00. 
week. 


A POSITION is open for a young woman, 
tarian, as clerk and stenographer in 
Boston. In writing, give age, qualifications, 
references, and salary desired. Experience not 
a primary requisite. Tae CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 


Unt- 


office 


C-155. 

EDUCATIONAL—Do you know the game “A 
Study of Shakespeare”? It is entertaining, 
instructive. Endorsed by best authorities. 
Price, 60 cents, postage, 5 cents. Tur SHakes- 
PRARE CLUB, Camden, Maine. 


POSITION WANTED by a young Unitarian 
woman of retinement, to read, act as com- 


panion, and otherwise to assist in any way 
that may be required. Telephone: CENTER 
NEWTON 0396, 


(20) [Frsrvuary 13 1930 


In this Number 
Editorials : Fl ee fae 


Correspondence 


Admirable Example; Theology and Morale 
Seminar in Mexico; aa ae 
Resting Place . x ae 9 


Original and Selected 


Teaching Children the Ten Commandments, 
by Constance F. Howes . 

Humanism and the “Issue in the “West”, 
J. T. Sunderland . . 

Cosmotheism, by George is. Thompson . 

Joint District Conference Votes for Union 
of Three Fellowships 

Laymen’s League and Young People Join 
in Notable Continued Maintenance Fund 

Lombard’s Mid-Year Commencement; For 
an I. U. A. Responsive Reading Book . 

Dr. Pratt Comes to Mees by John 
Clarence Petrie See ee 


Recent Books 
The Call to Books; Cheer ee ade Vivian 
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133 


130 


131 
133 


140 
141 
143, 
144 


by 


T. Pomeroy; Books 136 
Our Children 
A Boy Who Loved Books, by Daisy D. 
Stephenson . 138 
Polly May’s Present, by Carrie B. Boyden 1389 — 
Poetry 
A Mushrumor, by Daisy D. Stephenson . 139 


Charch Notes’ 7 2) 142 
Pleasantties << ew ioe, 2 2 
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Church Announcements 
BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIs- 


BOSTON, MASS. —FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rey. Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Sondaa 
school, 9.45 A.M. Morning service, 11 A.M. 
Communion service immediately after mornin 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
Hour of Organ Music, 4.30 P.M., by William B. 
Zeuch, organist. All seats free at all services. 
The church is open daily from 9 to 5. All 
welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister Emeri- 
tus, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in-— 
Charge, Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus 
of men’s voices. Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. 
Bac., organist and choirmaster. Sunday at 
9.30 A.M., at King’s Chapel House, Church 
School; 11 Aa.m., at King’s Chapel, Morning 
Prayer, with sermon by Prof. William Adams 
Brown, D.D., Union Theological Seminary, New 
York City. Week-day services, 12.15 p.m. Mon- 
day, Organ Recital. Tuesday to Friday in- 
clusive, preacher, Rev. Elmore M. McKee, Uni- 
versity pastor, Yale University. 

BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Reg. Bd- 
ward A, Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 9.30_ 
A.M., Church School. 11 4.M., Morning service: 
chorus choir under Homer Humphrey. Rey. — 


Addison Moore, D.D., of Chestnut Hill will 
preach February 16. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 


TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave. at East 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft director of Religious Educa- 
tion. 9.30 a.m., Church School; 11 a.M., Morn- 
ing service. 

MILTON, 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. 
11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 

NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr, 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends~ 
and strangers. Sunday 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 East 80th Street. 


———— 
ARTHUR C. PILLSBURY 


Naturalist—Inventor—Sclentist 
Will present in Beautifully 


COLORED MOVING PICTURES 
Plants, Shrubs, Flowers, and Other Forms of 
Life Actually Growing Before Your Eyes at 

SYMPHONY HALL, 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 25, at 8.30. 
Under the Auspices of NorroLK House Centre, 
14 John Eliot Square, Boston 
Tickets at Symphony HUall 


MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Service at 


